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THe Russian Declaration of January 11th? has uncovered the biggest 
political crisis of the Second World War so far. All Europe is looking on. 
The conflict between Russia and Poland does not concern the ‘ Curzon 
Line,’ it does not really concern the frontiers of Poland or her demo- 
graphic structure. 

The questions are not : 

Shall her eastern border be shifted westward ? Shall she lose her 
eastern territories, or, losing them, acquire in their place, western terri- 
tories at the expense of Germany ? 

The question is: Shall Poland exist ? 

Beyond this, there is another question: Shall Europe exist—the 
Europe we have known, and hope to know again, the Europe for which 
the War is being fought, the Europe which alone gives the War any 
meaning, a Europe that is neither anarchy, nor servitude, the Europe 
that is a balanced and integral whole, the Europe of systems and ideas, 
varied and yet related, the Europe of many sovereign states, big and 
small, the Europe that is so much more than a geographical expression, 
Europe, the stronghold of the Greco-Roman and Christian heritage ? 
That.is the question. 

‘Without Poland there can be no such Europe. That is why, in 
September, 1939, England and the Empire went to war. The threat to 
Polish independence was a threat to Europe—and, therefore, to Great 
Britain and the Empire. The threat to Polish independence is still.a 
threat to Europe, no matter whence it comes. The threat was twofold in 
1939, for hardly had Poland been invaded from the west, when she was 
invaded from the east and, for the fourth time in her history, partitioned 

.—this time between Russia and Germany. 

To-day the threat is twofold still. What the Russians, in effect, 
demand is this: that Great Britain and the United States recognise the 
Partition accomplished in connivance with the Germans. But with this 
difference, that, whereas the eastern half of Poland is to be annexed by 
Russia, the western regions shall form a vassal state on the border of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Drang nach Osten was thrown back at Stalingrad. It has now 

1 For official text v. The Times, January 12th, 1944. 
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been succeeded by the Drang nach Westen. Poland is the victim of the 
one, as of the other. But not Poland only. Three recent events mark the 
opening moves, as it were, of the Drang nach Westen: the appointment 
of Tito as ‘ Field Marshal’ and head of a rival ‘ Government ’ in Yugo- 
slavia, the treaty between Russia and Czechoslovakia, and the Russian 
Declaration of January 11th. 

The Declaration is not at all ‘ conciliatory,’ as it is made out to ‘be; 
it is not devised to bring the conflict between Poland and Russia to an 
end. It is devised to accentuate the conflict, to increase the fearful 
pressure to which Poland has so long been subjected, and force her to 
accept terms incomparably harsher than any terms which Great Britain 
and the United States would think of imposing on a defeated Germany. 
The terms, if accepted, would mean the end of Polish independence. 

The Russian Declaration is not mere propaganda, though it contains 
propaganda. It is not a mere statement of policy. It is a formidable 
political action, undertaken by one of the most formidable of Great 
Powers. 

Let us examine the Declaration in detail : 

It twice refers to the Polish Government as ‘émigré.’ The term 
* émigré ’ has been endowed with derogatory meaning by Russian propa- 
ganda as well as by world-wide propaganda that serves the interests of 
Russia. The term ‘émigré’ when so used of a Government in exile is 
meant to convey that such a Government is not representative ‘ demo- 
cratic,’ popular, or legitimate, no matter whether it is really so or not. 
The term is used of every exiled Government which the Russians do not 
favour. It is not used of the Norwegian Government, for example, nor of 
the Czechoslovak Government. There was a time when the Czechoslovak 
Government had not, as yet, found favour in Moscow, and was therefore 
qualified as ‘émigré.’ The Yugoslav Government in exile was not 
‘ émigré ’ until Russia began to disapprove of its policy. Nor was the 
Polish Government ‘ émigré ’ when the military situation in Russia was 
so critical that the help of every possible Ally was needed. 

The term ‘ émigré ’ might seem a title of honour. The Allied Govern- 
ments who are ‘ émigré’ left their countries because they refused to 
surrender and were resolved to continue the fight on the side of England 
against Germany. Poland was fighting on England’s side during the 
darkest days of the war, when France had fallen and she stood alone. The 
Polish Air Force played a glorious part in the Battle of Britain, Polish 
soldiers and sailors showed marvellous skill and valour in the common 
cause. Yugoslavia dared to reject the alluring terms offered by the 
enemy. She came into the war on the side of Great Britain after France 
had fallen and before Russia was an Ally. Nevertheless both the Polish 
and Yugoslav Governments qualified as ‘émigré ’ with disparaging intent 
and damaging effect—so powerful is ingratitude, and gratitude so weak. 

To the Russians, the term ‘émigré’ recalls those who fled from 
Russia during the revolution, and. conspired against the newly esta- 
blished régime. They were represented as ‘ reactionaries’ and enemies 
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of ‘ the people.’ The term ‘ émigré,’ therefore, which is placed in the first 
and final paragraphs of the Declaration, gives it a polemical twist, although 
the term is in itself correct. 

Is the Polish Government in London ‘ reactionary ’ or ‘ undemocratic ’ 
or unrepresentative of the Polish people, as it is made out to be ? 

When a Government is exiled from its own country and when that 
country is occupied by a hostile army, there can be no elections and no 
effective legislation. How, then, can any such government be ‘ represen- 
tative ’ or, if it is so, be sure that it remains so ? 

It can, by wireless and by courier, be in close touch with its own 
nation, and can follow the trend of public opinion. When the nation is 
united against an external foe (as the Poles are) and when there is an 
efficient secret organisation that embodies the national will (as there is in 
Poland), then the Government in exile can be ‘ representative ’ as a kind 
of delegation abroad or as a trustee. 

The Polish Prime Minister is a peasant of humble origin. Polish indus- 
trial labour is ‘ represented ’ by Socialists, of whom one is a member of 
the Jewish ‘ Bund’ which favours a radical form of Socialism.2 On 
the whole, the Polish Government is as ‘ representative ’ as is humanly 
possible. If seen through a medium undistorted by propaganda, 
it appears on balance, moderate, democratic, ‘ Leftish.’ Although the 
machinery of popular representation cannot operate in Poland, the 
Government could be repudiated overnight by the Polish people, who, 
through their organisations can unmistakably give effect to their will. 
Even if the Polish Government wished to accept the Russian claim to 
Eastern Poland it could not do so, because the people of Poland are uncom- 
promising in their refusal to sacrifice national territory—just as the people 
of England would be, if she were unhappy enough to find herself in a 
similar situation. In this there is no difference between the Polish 
‘ Right,’ ‘ Middle’ and ‘ Left.’ All are equally hostile, not only out of 
personal conviction, but also out of the knowledge that if they were to 
sign away Polish territory, they would be repudiated by the Polish people. 

It is stated in the Russian Declaration that ‘ the territories of Western 
Ukraine . . . and the territories of Western Byelorussia’ [the names 
given by the Russians to the eastern half of Poland] ‘ were incorporated 
in the Soviet Ukraine and Soviet Byelorussia’ [and therefore in the 
Soviet Union] ‘in accordance with the will of the population . . . as 
expressed in a plebiscite, which was carried out on a broad democratic 
basis in 1939,’ Let us examine this statement. 


II 


Poland was invaded by Russian troops without a declaration of war 
on September 17th, 1939.2. The Russians occupied the eastern half of 


“* To be fully ‘ representative,’ the Polish Government should include - few Ukrainians, 
It does not, however if it did the conflict with Russia would be further exacerbated—and 
the British Foreign Office further embarrassed. 

* The Nineteenth Century and After, June, 1943, p. 245. 
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Poland by arrangement with the Germans, who held the western half. 
The Russians set up a military and civilian administration and divided the 
occupied territory in two districts, calling them ‘ Western White Russia ’ 
and ‘ Western Ukraine,’ and treating them as extensions of the White 
Russian * and Ukrainian Soviet Republics'‘which are part = the pa of 
Soviet Republics. 

The heads of the administration were mostly ia dices the 
Soviet Union, though a few Polish Communists were admitted. The 
Polish police were replaced by Russian militiamen. Law courts were 
suppressed, and many Polish schools and churches were closed down. As 
in the Baltic States later on, so in Eastern Poland, vast numbers of 
citizens were arrested and deported to Russia with their families. 

The deportations which began almost immediately, went on for many 
months. They were carried out in accordance with an elaborate system, 
which appears to have been essentially the same in Poland as in the 
Baltic States later on. All ‘anti-Soviet elements,’ as the Russians 
called them, were liable to arrest and deportation. These included magis- 
trates, police, judges, lawyers, members of Parliament, prominent mem- 
bers of political parties (and all members of parties and organisations of a 


real or supposedly anti-Russian character), members of patriotic leagues | 


and societies, persons in any way associated with the outside world—such 
as representatives of foreign firms, persons employed by foreign legations, 
consulates, or chambers of commerce, persons engaged in trade or corre- 
spondence with foreign countries, former members of the Red Cross, 
forme? civil servants, priests, members of the nobility, merchants, indus- 
trialists, landowners, and owners of hotels and restaurants.® 

The deportations in Eastern Poland were not confined to Poles, but 
also to White Ruthenians and Ukrainians. Almost all the Ukrainian 
political leaders, in particular the leaders of the UNDO (Ukrainian 
National Party), were deported. So were many Ukrainian farmers and 
peasants. 

For a comprehensive account of these deportations a whole volume 
would be needed. They make up one of the most awful tragedies of our 
time. We cannot, here, do better than give the brief summary of the main 
facts, which appeared in the Manchester Guardian.® 


‘ These unfortunate people were transported in cattle trucks hundreds and 
thousands of miles into the remote and desolate regions of Asiatit and Arctic 
Russia. Many of them died on the way. The rest were imprisoned or put in 
labour camps or on collective farms in Kazakstan and elsewhere. Some were 


* White Ruthenian and White Russian are alternative appellations. ‘ Ruthenian’ is 
@ Latinised form of Russian. 

5 We have in our possession @ copy of an official document—an order of the Russian 
Commissary of the Interior at Kowno (November 28th, 1940, No. 0054)—which classifies 
* anti-Soviet elements ’ according to fourteen categories and numerous sub-categories. It 
may seem queer that stamp-collectors and esperantiste could be considered dangerous, but 
they are entered in category 10, i.e., ‘ persons in personal relations or in correspondence with 
foreign countries, with foreign Legations or Consulates, Esperantists and Philatelists.’ 

* The Manchester Guardian, December 23rd, 1943, 
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forced to work in mines in Karaganda and Kolyma, others along the Trans- 
Siberian Railway or in brickworks and sawmills in many districts of Central 
Russia. Thousands died from overwork, illness, and under-nourishment— 
particularly the old people and young children. . . . They were forced to live 
in overcrowded barracks without sanitation, in stables, earth huts, and even 
pig-sties without light or heating in many cases. Those who were too old or 
ill to work usually received no food or money and had to be maintained by 
their families or friends. Quite small children thus often supported their aged 
or ailing relatives. The mortality of these children was fearful. Precise figures 
are unobtainable, but it is estimated that between 25 and 30 per cent. succumbed 
of about 180,000 children deported from Poland and roughly 30,000 from the 
Baltic States. Many families were broken up and dispersed to different 
regions—wives were separated from husbands and children from their parents. 


We have mentioned these deportations, which had begun before the 
‘ plebiscite ’ held by the Russians in Eastern Poland (and subsequently in 
the Baltic States), because they exercised a powerful influence on the 
vote, seeing that persons who, by their words or actions before and during 
the poll, could be classified as ‘ anti-Soviet’ were, therefore, liable to 
deportation. 


Til 


The ethnography of Eastern Poland is disputed. We give the Polish 
official figures, though with the proviso that these figures have been 
challenged by some authorities. The Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia, in 
particular, dispute the figures relating to themselves. 

According to the Polish census of the year 1931, Eastern Poland, that 
is to say the Polish territories occupied by the Russians in 1939, had a 
population of 13,200,000 :— 


5,274,000 Poles (40 per cent.) 

4,841,000 Ukrainians (36-7 per cent.) 
1,596,000 White Ruthenians (12 per cent.) 
1,109,000 Jews (8-4 per cent.), 


(the remainder is made up of Russians, Germans, Lithuanians, Czechs 
and others). 


The elections for ‘ Popular Assemblies ’ to represent the Polish White 
Ruthenian and Ukrainian territories were held on October 22, 1939. 
Space does not allow us to describe in detail the complicated procedure 
by which elections of a type unknown in Poland, were organised in about 
a fortnight. Only a few days were allowed for dividing a population of 
12,662,000 people ” in 2,424 constituencies. The electorate was not made 
really aware what the ‘ Popular Assemblies’ were for. The Municipal 
Council of Lemberg (Lwéw) did issue a statement that the Assemblies 
were to decide upon the future national status of the Polish Ukraine. A 
similar statement was published in the Russian newspaper Jzvestia. But 
the population as a whole cannot have known what really was afoot. 


7 Those residing in the region ceded to Lithuania being excluded. 
Vou. CXXXV—No, 804 o* 
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The citizens of Lemberg probably knew. Perhaps that is why, when the 
elections came, they produced such a meagre poll. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that the primitive peasants of remote villages in White Ruthenia 
could have known. 

The Election Committees were composed of persons who were, for the 
most part, strangers. It may be that local Communists had a share in 
them, but it must at best have been a very humble share. The elections 
were organised by the Russian military and civil administration under 
the superintendence of the Russian higher authorities. Many Russian 
officials—including members of the NK VD (Secret Police)—arrived from 
Moscow as organisers. 

The candidates were not chosen by the electorate. They were 
appointed by the Russian authorities and were, as a rule, persons quite 
unknown in the constituency. Many, if not most, were Politruks 
(Political Officers) who had been sent from Russia. Some factories tried 
to put forward their own candidates, but were invariably overruled by 
the ‘ Politruks.’ In some constituencies the candidates were members 
of the Russian military and civil administration. In one constituency, 
the candidates were Mr. Molotov and Marshal Voroshiloff.* In some of 
the rural constituencies the candidates were illiterate. 

While multitudes of the electorate—Polish, Polish Ukrainian and 
White Ruthenian political leaders and organisers—were being deported to 
Russia, many persons arrived from Russia not only to organise but also to 
vote as ‘permanent or temporary residents.’ Agitators were also 
imported from Russia. Speeches and lectures, and propagandist plays 
(some of them with well-known Russian casts) were given. ‘ Propaganda 
trains ’ of the kind used in Russia during the revolution, were sent to 
Poland. Russian troops took part in the canvassing—‘ the soldier agitator 
was here and there and everywhere.’ 2° 

The propaganda was directed against imperialism and capitalism, 
against the Polish land-owning class,“ in particular, against Ukrainian 
nationalism, and, of course, for the Soviet Union and its achievements. 

The polling was as follows :— 

There was only one name—the name of the one candidate—on the 
ballot paper. There was a screen, behind which voters could retire to 
mark their papers. Some did so, crossing out the name of the candidate, 
or scribbling some comment of their own on the paper. But they were 
observed, and a mark would often be put against their names in the 


® Constituency IV, Krzemieniec (Pravda, October 19th, 1939). It does not appear that 
Mr. Molotov and the Marshal ever showed themselves in this constituency. 

* 100,000 agitators were drafted into White Ruthenia (Pravda, October 22nd, 1939), 
in Zolkiev there were 600 agitators for 11,000 inhabitants (Pravda, October 15th). 

10 Izvestia, February 2nd, 1940. 

11 « Polish landlords’ and ‘ British imperialists’ were sometimes classed together: ‘Is 
there another people in the world, with the only exception of the peasants of India, groaning 
under the boot of British imperialists, which has gone through such a tragedy as the 
Ukrainians and White Russian people under the yoke of the Polish landlords?’ Pravda, 
October 2nd,¥1939. 
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register. In some polling stations, voters were ‘advised’ by the officials 
present—Russian militiamen, soldiers, agents of the NK VD, or an occa- 
sional local Communist—to drop their papers into the ballot without 
going behind the screen. Many persons arrived who had no identity 
card and were not on the register, and were yet allowed to vote. Their 
names were entered in the register subsequently. Many Russian soldiers 
voted. 

The voting, though theoretically free, was in practice compulsory. 
Agents of the NKVD would call on persons who did not-appear, and 
warn them. They feared that if they did not vote they would be deported 
to Russia. 

The votes were counted by ‘ Regional Committees ’ appointed by the 
Russian authorities. The ‘ Regional Committees’ forwarded their 
returns to the ‘Central Committees’ similarly appointed. The elec- 
torate had no means of checking the counts. The published results 
were :— 


Electorate Votes 
Western Ukraine ‘ - 4,776,275 4,433,997 or 92-83 per cent. 
Western White Ruthenia . 2,763,191 2,672,280 or 96-71 per cent.1# 


In some localities, when noon approached, and none or few turned 
up to vote, Russian troops or militiamen rounded up the constituents and 
escorted them to the polling station. In some districts the polling was 
preceded by numerous arrests. In some, many of the younger men fled 
and disappeared in the forests. 

Returns were published for regions made up of several constituencies 
and for some of the larger towns, but none for individual constituencies. 

In some villages there was much abstention, but it was not to be 
traced in the returns. In Lemberg the poll amounted to only 43-48 per 
cent. The Russian authorities ordered a new election—it was never 
held.1* 

Out of 1,495 candidates for all Eastern Poland, 1,484, were returned. 
Many of them—especially those from White Ruthenia—were illiterate. 

The returned candidates formed the two National Assemblies—the 
White Ruthenian and the Ukrainian—which met at the end of October. 
The latter was attended by Marshal Timoshenko. Both Assemblies 
passed the following resolutions—not by ballot, but by a show of hands, 
and unanimously. 

1. That. ‘ Western White Russia ’ and ‘ Western Ukraine’ pass into 
the hands of the working class. — 

2. That ‘ Western White Russia’ and ‘ Western Ukraine’ be ‘ ad- 
mitted ’ to the Soviet Union. 

3. That the big estates be confiscated. 

4. That the banks and industries be nationalised. 

5. That homage be paid to ‘ the great Stalin.’ ™ 


12 Pravda, October 25th, 1939. 
18 Pravda, October 25th, 1939. 
14 Pravda, October 28th, 29th, 30th, 1939. 
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This was the plebiscite referred to in the Russian Declaration of 
January 11th, 1944. In this way Eastern Poland was annexed by Russia. 

The three Baltic States were similarly annexed in the year 1940. 

According to the Declaration, ‘ the injustice committed by the Riga 
Treaty of 1921 . . . was in this way rectified . . . the incorporation 
of Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia [White Ruthenia] in the 
Soviet Union not only did not violate the interests of Poland, but, on the 
contrary, created a reliable basis for stable and permanent friendship 
between the Polish people and its neighbours the Ukrainians and Byelo- 
russians (that is to say, with the populations of the annexed territories 
and, thereby, with the Soviet Union itself). . . . 15 

“ The Soviet Government has repeatedly declared that it stands for 
the re-establishment of a strong and independent Poland and for friend- 
ship between the Soviet Union and Poland.’ 

By this incorporation Poland lost 51-6 per cent. of her territory, 37-3 
per cent. of her population, more than half her timber, about half her 
chemical industry and of her peat for fuel, more than 40 per cent. of her 
water power, about 85 per cent. of her oil and natural gas, her potassium 
mines, phosphates and most of her grain. It is not easy to see how such 
losses in territory, population and wealth could be conducive to strength 
and independence, and to ‘ friendship ’ with the Power which had inflicted 
them. 


IV 


Let us examine the thesis advanced by the Russians, that the majority 
of the inhabitants of Eastern Poland are ‘ brethren ’ of their ‘ neighbours,’ 
the White Ruthenians and Ukrainians across the Russian border, and 
that to incorporate them in the Soviet Union was therefore just. It is 
commonly represented as the exercise of*the right of self-determination. 
It is true that these ‘ brethren ’ are ethnologically akin. But it does not 
follow that to join them within the Soviet Union is to apply the principle 
of self-determination. 

The two principles—ethnological kinship and self-determination—are 
entirely distinct. The ethnological principle, which is but Hitler’s racial 
doctrine, would, if consistently applied, incorporate Holland, Flanders, 
German-speaking Switzerland, as well as Austria and the Sudetenland, 
in the German Reich. The German-speaking Swiss do not want to 
become Germans, and to incorporate them in the German Reich, in 
accordance with the racial doctrine, would violate the principle of self- 
determination. If that doctrine were to be accurately applied, Switzer- 
land would be partitioned between Germany, France and Italy. 

Poland, like Switzerland, is a multinational state—so is Russia—only 
52-91 per cent. of the inhabitants of the Soviet Union are Russians.*® 


18 Before they were enlarged by the annexation of Eastern Poland, the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Soviet Republics of the Soviet Union comprised 21-22 prr cent. and 3-22 
per cent. respectively of the total population of Soviet Russia. v. Census of 1926 (The 
U.S.S.R. in Figures, Soyouzorgoutchot, Moscow, 1934). 

16 The U.S.S.R. in Figures (Soyouzorgoutchot, Moscow, 1934). 
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The White Ruthenians and Ukrainians of Poland do not want to be 
incorporated in the Soviet Union—they did not want to in 1939, and 
they do not want to now, indeed, less than ever now, after their experience 
of Russian domination from September: 1939 to June 1941. 

Although they—and especially the Ukrainians—were not contented 
under Polish rule, they have come to realise that Polish rule is preferable 
to German or Russian rule. When war came, the White Russian and 
Ukrainian troops were loyal to the Polish State. It is true that when the 
Germans invaded Russia, they found support amongst those Polish 
Ukrainians who dreamed of becoming part of a Ukrainian Empire, © 
extending from the Caucasus into Central Europe, but independent of 
Moscow. The Polish Ukrainians were completely disillusioned, both by 
their German masters, and by their ‘ brethren’ in the Soviet Ukraine, © 
who, contrary to German expectations, were loyal to the Russian State. 
They found that with these ‘ brethren’ they had nothing in common. 
They might be amongst their ‘ brethren ’: they were no longer in Europe. 

The Eastern Polish frontier is the dividing line between two civilisa- 
tions. The White Ruthenians and the Ukrainians who live west of the 
frontier are different to the point of mutual incomprehension from those 
who live east of the frontier. West and east of this frontier lie different 
worlds. 

The Russia of to-day is a new civilisation—a civilisation unique in the 
world. Poland belongs to the west—to Christendom. We do not suggest 
that Christendom is better than non-Christendom, but only state that 
they are different. 

Poland was partitioned three times before 1939, and each partition 
was regarded as a crime by the civilised world.1”7 But the difference 
between her and Russia is far greater now than it was in the eighteenth 
century—the century of the Three Partitions.1® The crime to-day would 
be incomparably greater than it was then, because the victims would be 
incorporated in a State which is much more alien, by comparison with 
their own, than it was then. The consequences, in terms of change, 
displacement, of re-adaptation, of human suffering, would be much 
greater, the more so, because the means of coercion at the disposal of a 
modern state are much more formidable than those at the disposal of the 
eighteenth century state. 

Reasons of ethnology and of racial doctrine in the affairs of nations 
are not reasons of justice or humanity—least of all are they reasons of 
genuine brotherhood. 

The injustice and inhumanity to-day would be far greater even than 
it would have been as recently as in 1921, when the present eastern 
frontier of the Polish Republic was drawn. In 1921 Russian civilisation 


17 Of. Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s tremendous indictment of the Second Partition 
(speech in the House of Commons, April 25th, 1793). Sheridan is as fierce in his denuncia- 
tion of the deportations carried out under Catherine the Great as he would have. been of 
the deportations carried out under Stalin had he been living to-day. 

18 1772, 1793, 1795. 
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was not as developed as it is to-day. Poland, too, was in a more primitive 
state than the subsequent years of constructive national effort were to 
make her. The two civilisations were not so deeply differentiated 
then as they are now. This is particularly so with regard to religion. 
Poland is Christian, Russia is secular. The White Ruthenians, who are 
politically the most primitive amongst the inhabitants of the Polish 
Republic and have little sense of nationhood, have a strong sense of 
religion. 

The Polish Republic is not as integrated as some of the multinational 
states, like Switzerland, for example, and Great Britain. But the 
Republic had existed only a score of years when the Second World War 
came, and had not the time needed for complete integration—always 
@ gradual process. But she had achieved a great measure of integration. 
Twofold invasion and twofold occupation have been the severest possible 
test of integral nationhood. Poland has stood that test as no other coun- 
try occupied by the enemy has stood it. Another partition would be yet 
another tearing asunder of a living community, a community more closely 
knit together in spirit than ever before. 


V 


The Russian Declaration refers to the eastern frontier of the Polish 
Republic as ‘ the injustice committed by the Treaty of Riga.’ It was as. 
fair a frontier as could be devised, as we shall try to show. The Declara- 
tion does not insist upon precisely the frontier claimed by Russia as the 
result of the ‘ plebiscite ’ in 1939, the frontier of the Fourth Partition, 
the so-called Ribbentrop-Molotoff line, which had been agreed upon 
between Hitler and Stalin shortly before the Second World War. The 
Declaration insists upon ‘ approximately’ the Curzon Line, which is more 
favourable to Poland in so far as it would deprive her of a little more 
than a third of her territory instead of one-half.1* 

But even if the ‘Curzon Line’ had been fair when it was proposed 
in 1919, it would be so no longer, for the integration of the Polish State 
has advanced since then. But it was not fair even then. We shall not 
here discuss the proposal that bore the name of Lord Curzon except to 
state that the Line follows the eastern boundary of the homogeneously 
Polish region 2° and the western boundary of the heterogeneous Polish, 
White Ruthenian, and Ukrainian area, that a fair line (as fair, that is 
to say, as can humanly be to Poland, to Russia, and to the popula- 
tions immediately concerned) would pass about half-way through the 

1® Bialystock would remain Polish. But under the ‘ plebiscite ’ in 1939 it ‘ voted’ by 
an ‘ overwhelming majority ’ for incorporation in the Soviet Union. If the Russian con 
tention is accepted, the ‘ workers and peasants’ of Bialystock would once more become the 
‘slaves’ of the Polish ‘ landowners and capitalists.’ 

2° Alternative extensions of the Curzon Line (the Botha lines, A and B) were proposed 
for Eastern Galicia, the one excluding and the other including Lemberg in the Polish 
Republic. Lemberg is the third Polish city, so that its exclusion or inclusion are important. 
The Russian declaration does not indicate which alternative is demanded. 
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heterogeneous area. Such a line was, in fact, drawn under the Treaty 
of Riga, the line that became the frontier between the Polish and 
Russian Republics, the line that is the legal frontier between them 
still. 

The Russian Declaration, in referring to the frontier agreed upon at 
the Riga Conference as ‘ unjust,’ and implying that the ‘ Curzon Line’ 
would be just, is refuted by Russian evidence. Although the Russian 
armies were advancing victoriously against the Poles in July, 1920, yet 
when Great Britain offered to mediate and proposed the ‘ Curzon Line,’ #4 
Chicherin, in his reply, stated that ‘ the Soviet Government expresses its 
willingness to a territorial frontier more favourable for the Polish 
people.’ 2% 

The Russian-Polish war was not won by the Poles, whose original plan 
of establishing a federation composed of thé Polish, the Ukrainian, and 
the Russian Republics,** miscarried, chiefly through lack of Ukrainian 
support. It is true that the Russians nearly captured Warsaw and 
conceived a plan for revolutionising Poland, so that she should become a 
Soviet Republic which would affiliate with the Soviet Union. But they 
in their turn were driven back. 

The negotiations at Riga were not easy. But it was the chief 
Russian delegate himself, Joffe, who declared, when the conference 
was over, that ‘the difficulties’ were ‘ especially in the settlement of 
economic and financial problems ’—nof, therefore, in the settlement of 


‘the frontier. 


The Russians waived their claim to a frontier more unfavourable to 
Poland when the Poles agreed to accept a smaller portion of the gold in 
the former Imperial Bank of Russia. Joffe declared the ‘ conclusion ° of 
the conference to be ‘ satisfactory.’ 24 

At no time was there any Russian protest against the new frontier, 
which was, indeed, amongst the few of the new European frontiers which 
was not the object of constant complaint, and of claim and counter- 
claim. According to an authoritative work, issued by the Soviet State 
Institute in Moscow, it represents that frontier as relatively unfavour- 
able to Poland because ‘ Soviet Russia emerged victorious even from this 
struggle.’ 25 

It is evident that the Russian Declaration of January 11th, 1944, in 
referring to the frontier accepted under the Treaty of Riga as an ‘ injus- 
tice ’ which was ‘ imposed upon the Soviet Union ’ is serving a political 
purpose, rather than presenting historic truth.”® 


21 The Curzon Line had been proposed in 1919 as the eastern boundary ‘ within which 
Poland was entitled to maintain an administration,’ but without prejudice to her claims 
to territories further east. 

%2 Chicherin to Mr. Leslie (Reval), July 18th, 1940. 

23 The Soviet Union was not so integrated then as it isnow. The Russian and Ukrainian 
Soviet Republics had separate delegates under Joffe at Riga. 

*% y. Stanislaw Grabski, The Polish Soviet Frontier, p. 35. 

% The Great Encyclopedia, Vol, 46, p. 247. 

%¢ History is further falsified in Soviet War News (January 14th, 1944) which, while 
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On July 30th, 1941, when Russia herself was attacked by Germany, 
and in need of all the help she could obtain, she renounced her claim to 
Eastern Poland in an agreement signed by Mr. Maisky and General 
Sikorski in London. The agreement was endorsed on the same day by 
the British Government in a note signed by Mr. Eden, stating that Great 
Britain recognised no territorial changes made in Poland since August, 
1939. On July 31st a similar statement was made on behalf of the United 
States. The legality of the Polish eastern frontier and the illegality of the 
claim made in the Russian Declaration are therefore beyond all doubt. 

Why have the Russians disinterred, as it were, the ‘Curzon Line’ ? 
The reason is plain. The Line bears a respected name. If it become a 
frontier of the Fourth Partition, it will give that Partition the stamp of 
respectability. , 
. VI 


The Declaration refers to the Union of Polish Patriots in Russia 
as offering ‘ the possibility of the regeneration of Poland,’ and denounces 
the ‘ émigré ’ Polish Government in London as ‘ incapable of establishing 
friendly relations’ with Russia and ‘of organising an active struggle 
against the German invaders in Poland itself.’ The significance of these 
statements will emerge if we consider events in Yugoslavia as well as in 
Poland. 

It was the Russian Government which broke off relations with 
the Polish Government, merely because the latter had invited the Inter- 
national Red Cross to investigate the fate of 8,300 Polish officers, who 
had been prisoners of war in Russian captivity, and had vanished in the 
spring of 1940, when their relatives in Poland ceased receiving any more 
letters from them. The Russians never accounted for their disappearance 
—the assertion that they were massacred by the Germans is uncon- 
vineing, for the Germans did not invade Russia until the summer of 
1941.27 The Polish request for an enquiry may or may not have been 
impolitic, but it did not warrant a rupture of diplomatic relations—it was 
the excuse for the rupture, not the cause. The violence and the per- 
sistance of the attacks made by Russia in broadcasts and in the press 
—attacks that have culminated in the Declaration—leave no doubt 
of her resolve to eliminate the legitimate Polish Government, and to 
replace it by a Government made up of persons drawn from amongst the 
Union of Polish Patriots and maintained under Russian control. But as 
long as the legitimate Polish Government is recognised by the other 
Allies and as long as it has the united support of the Polish people, there 
can be no Polish Tito—Tito is possible only in a country which, like 
Yugoslavia, is divided against itself, where a rival to the legitimate 
Government can be set up and find a following. 

Nor is Poland in a state of civil war as Yugoslavia is. The Polish 
asserting that Poland refused the Curzon Line during the Russian-Polish War, suppresses 
the fact that Russia also refused it, and then goes on to say that the Rigo-line was ‘ forced 


nm’ the Soviet Union. 
27 The Nineteenth Century and After, January, 1943. 
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‘Secret National Army ’ is a powerfully organised force which is directed 
from London. Only in Eastern Poland is there civil war. A Partisan 
movement made up of deserters, a few Polish Communists, perhaps a few 
Ukrainians, but chiefly parachutists from Russia, has instigated a kind 
of anarchy in Eastern Poland under the German occupation. But so far 
it has been unable to.create a following for a Polish ‘ Tito.’ 

According to the Declaration, Poland, while called upon to renounce 
her Eastern territories, is to acquire ‘ ancient Polish lands which were 
wrested from her by the Germans’ and so to ‘ unite the whole Polish 
people’ and secure an ‘ outlet to the Baltic Sea.’ It is not clear what 
‘lands ’ are meant, for those she lost to the Germans ‘ in ancient times’ 
are inhabited by Germans, and to acquire them would not be so conducive 
to Polish unity—unless the German inhabitants are deported. It would 
seem that East Prussia is one of the ‘ lands * which are to be Polish, for 
on June 18 the Moscow wireless broadcast a statement on the aims of the 
Union of Polish Patriots,2* who are but instruments of Russian foreign 
policy. According to this statement, Poland is to receive East Prussia 
(as the ‘ outlet to the Baltic,’ subsequently referred to in the Declaration). 
But the East Prussians are Germans, indeed intensely so.2® It would, 
however, seem that the ethnological principle, which applies to Eastern 
Poland, does not apply to Western. According to the same broadcast, 
Poland is to acquire Silesia, which at least has a population that is largely 
a mixture of German and Polish. 

The Polish Government has consistently refused to accept the principle 
of ‘ compensation "—to sacrifice Polish territory, in return for alien 
territory. If Poland is entitled to ‘compensation ’—and she is as much 
entitled as any of the Allied Powers—t is for loss and injury inflicted upon 
her by the Germans. For the permanent loss of her own Eastern terri- 
tories there can be no compensation. To accept the principle of compensa- 
tion for their territories would be to attribute legitimacy to an illegitimate 
act of spoliation. 

Besides, a Poland, immensely weakened by such a loss, would be the 
more helpless as a neighbour of a vengeful Germany. For the loss of say, 
10,000,000 of her own subjects who, White Ruthenian and Ukrainian, 
as well as Polish, stood against the common foe in 1939, she would 
acquire, say, five or six million Germans who would rise against her at the 
first opportunity—or, if deported, would become the principal instigators 
of a German ‘ revanche.’ To push all Poland westward, as it were, to make 
her dominate or deport five or six million Germans, is to establish a 
permanent state of conflict between Germans and Poles. 

It is true that a change in the status of East Prussia is needed for 
strategic and political security in Eastern Europe. That is a matter 
neither for Poland alone, nor for Russia alone, but for the United Nations 
as a whole to decide. It is for them to invite Poland to carry out what- 


28 Daily Mail, June 19th, 1943. 
29 East Prussia contributes, relatively, more recruits to the German armed forces than 
any other part of Germany. 
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ever may be her share in the general task of maintaining security in 
Eastern Europe and more particularly, in the Baltic, and, therefore, to 
assume special obligations with regard to East Prussia. 

A mutilated Poland, and one with a Government under Russian 
control, whether direct or whether indirect in guise of the ‘ friendly 
Government’ constantly demanded by the Russian Press, would be a 
vassal State, especially if there were no protection against Germany except 
in the strength of Russia. Russia, on tle other hand, would acquire great 
bargaining power. By holding former German territories in pawn, as it 
were (with a vassal Poland as a nominal trustee), she would, if a new 
international situation arose, be able to change her German policy, and 
transform the balance of power to her and, perhaps, to Germany’s 
advantage. 

It is not only Poland who is being pressed into conformity with a 
European order that does not correspond with the declared war-aims of 
the United Nations, least of all with the outlook of the Western demo- 
cracies. By the disintegration of Yugoslavia, especially of Serbia, the 
strongest national unit in the Balkans, and by the mutilation and enfeeble- 
ment of Rumania as well as of Poland, Czechoslovakia will be completely 
isolated. Czechoslovak industry has greatly expanded under German 
domination. When the war is over, Czechoslovakia will be the leading 
industrial country in Europe, for German industry will have undergone 
vast destruction (though it may be that Czechoslovak industrial plant 
will also be bombed). There is widespread collaboration with the Germans 
in Czechoslovakia—far more, indeed, than in France. In Poland there is 
none. Poland, whose ‘ Secret National Army ’ is derailing German trains 
and slowing up German depots and so assisting the advance of the 
Russian Army, is the object of bitter hostility and of disruptive coercion. 
Czechoslovakia, the most ‘ collaborationist ’ of all Allied countries, is the 
most favoured in Moscow. Poland, the least ‘ collaborationist ’ of all, is 
the least favoured. 

But will the opportunism of Dr. Benes profit his own country in the 
end? According to Article 4 of the Treaty of Czechoslovakia and 
Russia,®* ‘ economic relations will be developed on the largest possible 
scale, and each party will give each other every economic assistance after 
the war.’ Russia has a Socialist economy, Czechoslovakia an economy 
that is still largely individualistic. A relationship of the kind denoted in 
Article 4 of the Treaty, is impssible without a process of economic adapta- 
tion—a Gleichschaltung, as it were, of the two economic and, to some 
extent, of the two political systems. If Eastern Poland is annexed, 
Russia will be a neighbour of Czechoslovakia. If the racial doctrine which 
is being applied to Poland was applied to the Czechoslovakian Republic, 
that Republic would be dismembered—one part would become Russian, 
another German, another Hungarian, while two parts, Slovakia and 
Bohemia-Moravia, would enjoy a precarious independence. 

While Poland and Yugoslavia have been under disruptive pressure, 
3° For full text v. The Times, December 14th, 1943. 
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Czechoslovakia has been treated with the utmost consideration. Never- 
theless, hardly had the Treaty with Russia been signed when a warning 
comes from Moscow. The Czechs were told that their ‘ National Libera- 
tion movement lags behind that of other occupied countries,’ although 
‘the prerequisites for mass guerilla warfare exist,’ there is a ‘lack of 
central leadership,’ too many Czechs believe that ‘liberation from 
Hitlerite tyranny would come only from without,’ and ‘ the spread of this 
belief encourages a passive attitude.’ * 

If the process perceptible from the Baltic to the Augean continues, the 
process, that is to say, by which Czechoslovakia is being isolated and, for 
the time being, preserved, while Poland and the Balkans are subject to 
territorial and social disruption, Russia will be master of the central 
European industrial area—and of much more. 

It is said that England cannot afford to quarrel with Russia. And 
indeed she cannot. Nor can Russia afford to quarrel with England. But 
it is necessary for England, no less than Russia, to have a clear and posi- 
tive policy. 

Even the annexations already declared by Russia—the Baltic States, 
Eastern Poland, Bessarabia and Moldavia—represent a tremendous dis- 
placement. They mean the total extinction of three countries that 
enjoyed independence in 1930 (Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania) and the 
mutilation of two (Poland and Roumania). They would place a popula- 
tion of 22,000,000 Europeans under alien rule. And yet these annexa- 
tions represent the minimum of Russian demands upon Europe. 

Of these countries, Poland is an Ally—the one Ally that remained true 
when Great Britain stood alone, an Ally whose fate is under the protection 
of successive pledges made by Great Britain. But the issue, now, is 
bigger than the future of Poland—it is bigger than the future of Russia, 
the future of Germany, the future of Great Britain. The issue is the 
future of Europe. That is why all Europe is looking on. 


Tue Eprror. 


81 War andthe Working Class (quoted by The Daily Worker, January 3rd, 1943). 


Errata for ‘ Yugoslavia’ (The Nineteenth Century and After, January, 
1944) :— 
P. 7, lines 11 and 14 from bottom—for Dragujevac read Kragujevac. 


P. 8, line 10 from top—for Brza, Palanda read Brza-Palanda ; for Jaku- 
bovac read Jabukovac. 


P. 9, line 20 from bottom—for Dalmatian town of Bosenski Petrovac read 
town of Petrovac. 
P. 13, line 7 from top—for out read our. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


Harmony in Homes 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour, has been talking of post-war 
homes. And not only of their outsides, ironically predicted and depicted 
in Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s classic treatise or ‘ pocket-lamp of architecture,’ 

Pillar to Post, but of their interiors also, their decorations, their furnishing 
fabrics and household textiles. Mr. Bevin, speaking alliteratively, places 
beyond ‘ profit, pelf or place ’ this harmony of hues in home life. It will 
be bound to produce harmony in the nation also. If we are tempted to 
bicker and to revive party strife we shall run into the parlour and gaze 
at reconciling tones in sofas, cushions, curtains and cretonnes. Mr. Bevin 
goes further ; he goes everywhere. He proclaims that boarding-houses, 
even, and hotels, will be refurnished as standing advertisements for the 
craftsmanship and industries of this country. Does this mean, then, that 
we shall never again see the extraordinary objects that, for a-century past, 

have astounded the visitors to seaside lounges and provincial smoking- 
rooms ? What, no more dingy palm-trees, emerging from colossal pots ? 

I have often wondered where the original decorators of these saloons dis- 
covered their pompous ornaments. For at no time in our History of 
Everyday Things can it have been considered normal and reasonable to 
enter a general-furnishing establishment and ask to be ‘ provided ’ with 

a number of stuffed bears balan¢ing standard lamps, or with coal-scuttles 

hideously scooped out of the hooves of elephants. However, nothing 

discourages Mr. Bevin—not even popular bad taste. -Like William 

Morris, he can talk both Socialism and wall-patterns. 


BEWARE THE Dry-ROT 


Meanwhile, as the talk continues about new homes for heroes who are 
also artists or arty, the old homes are everywhere splitting, cracking, and 
settling into decay. The special malady, the epidemic, at present afflict- 
ing hundreds, perhaps thousands, of houses in our big cities, is known as 
the dry-rot. This is an invisible plague that spreads silently, subtly ; 
until, one day, treading upon what appears to be a firm floor, you find 
in horror that it has crumbled to the brittle consistency of a dried fern. 
You may even be precipitated through the floor and find yourself in the 
room below, followed by a proliferation of ghastly fungoid growths, 
resembling gigantic toadstools that have been thriving under neglected 
or closed rooms-in their favourite atmosphere of damp and dark. I have 
been assured that these loathsome cryptogamous fungi will attack houses 
even from without, floating into them, invisible microbes ; thereafter 
swelling into tumid weeds. At any rate, the ground landlords of several 
big London estates have circularised their tenants—many of them 
absentees—warning them to look-out for dry-rot. It may be too late. 
In certain derelict districts houses may already be on the point of eva- 
porating like puff-balls, after the manner sensationally described by 
Maurice Maeterlinck in his book on the white ant. How can one look out 
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for the invisible ? And where are the builders who will cure dry-rot with- 


out delay ? Where, in the spiritual sense, are the reconstructive guides 
who will arrest the dry-rot in what we used to call civilisation ? 


BEHIND THE WALLS 

What is behind the decision to cancel the B.B.C. Forces Programme— 
perhaps merely re-naming it, or merging it into, the General Overseas 
Service ? No one can be sure that the new Service will be any better— 
more varied, more educative—than the old Programme. But it will not 
do to enquire into the mysteries of Broadcasting House, or to ask what 
goes on behind those reticent walls. We like to believe that all is assured 
there ; all as consolatory and complacent as the persuasive or informative 
voices that instruct us. We suppose that peace reigns over Portland 
Place. Then, suddenly, we cannot avoid hearing a muffled din, an ugly 
scuffle, behind the walls. There is an exasperated cry of ‘ childish 
revenge !’, a denunciation of ‘ small men in the big jobs at the B.B.C.’ 
A wounded body flops upon the pavement outside—discarded, dis- 
missed. Why? Do not ask. Go on listening. Hear everything ; over- 
hear nothing. 


Waat Tory Have Breen Reaping 

The death of the old Forces Programme has been saluted by wireless 
fans (or fiends) either with indifference or with cheers. Again—why ? 
Often the Forces seemed to get the better and brighter noise; with 
fewer lectures and boring prophecies about the future. The musical 
programmes were too frivolous. But a like charge could not be brought 
against the literary half-hours—those recommending Books of the 
Moment under such headings as ‘ What I Have Been Reading.’ Last 
month the Broadcasting critics had been reading books fit for the highest 
of brows. There was no condescension, either, in their utterance. 
No man in uniform could have been made to feel that he really 
ought to read this or that book, even if he couldn’t understand it. The 
thing was delicately done. The Forces did not get the best music cer- 
tainly. They got some of the most difficult books—in prose, a learned 
treatise on symbolism, for instance ; in poetry, the work of Mr. David 
Gascoyne who, having happily recovered from his earlier attack of 
Surrealism, has given us, in his Poems 1937-42, the best, perhaps, 
certainly one of the best books of poetry that have been inspired by 
these tragic years. 

In light relief, Mr. Raymond Mortimer (an excellent critic) set 
hundreds of mothers, at Christmas, chasing a hen, in an amusing 
child’s book named after one. What must be the feelings of writers and 
publishers who are not recommended by the clever people who have 
lately been reading such a lot ? 


EnovuesH oF St. VALENTINE 
A few indulgent editors have found an inch or two of space in their 
restricted correspondence columns, for the plaintive suggestion that 
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there should be an organised, or, shall we say, a mechanised, revival of 
St. Valentine’s Day, this Leap Year: the silly saint’s festival to be 
marked by ‘ gifts for the Forces.’ What gifts ? Surely not bulky air-mail 
letters, or airgraph cards, with designs of podgy Cupids transfixing welded 
hearts with arrows ? The ‘ boys’ are pretty tough. They would not see 
the joke. To-day, envelopes padded with cotton wool would amuse only 
a few aged fire-watchers, during their brave, paralytic preparations for 
the extinguishing of the latest pattern of bombs, which are to be attacked 
behind non-existent walls. For the regulation wall rarely turns up simul- 
taneously with the erratic bomb. Only veterans, with hearts damaged 
by exposure, and not by sentiment, can recall the age of coyness in 
maiden breasts. Who (for example) would offer a Valentine to one of 
the formidably competent Women Wardens who arrive, hung round with 
helmets, to enquire how many corpses will be found in one’s house after it 
has collapsed under a direct hit ? 


Toe FrvanoraL ARGUMENT 


Several hundred thousand Valentines used to pass through London’s 
twopenny post in the good old days. That strain upon transport, together 
with the financial deterrent, are strong arguments against any revived 
dedication to Bishop Valentine—hailed by Charles Lamb, in one of his 
mock-romantic ecstasies, as ‘ the venerable Arch-Flamen of Hymen.’ In 
these times harmless missives would soon become presents and tips. We 
remember Samuel Pepys’ picture of little Will Mercer carrying to the 
bedside of Mrs. Pepys ‘ her name written upon blue paper in gold letters, 
done by himself, very pretty.’ How charming! But how much? That 
Valentine’s Day of 1667 cost Pepys £5—say £50 in our vanishing values. 
He grudged the money. Soshould we. What we need is a Day of Medita- 
tion and Quiet—perhaps All Souls’ Day ; not another excuse for kindly 
but expensive ‘ greetings.’ 

InvisIBLE Honours 


The chief mark of last month’s Honours’ List (apart from its enormous 
length) was its invisibility. Few newspapers attempted to publish it in 
full. The Times, which always does its duty in this matter, gave about a 
page and a quarter to the record of elevated names—with ‘ many knights ’ 
as rather a tactless part of its headlines. We must wait. The lists will be 
extended for knights, by the end of the war. They may be a thousand 
and one. But even The Times, when it reached the C.B.E.’s, was com- 
pelled, by exigencies of space, to begin printing the lesser honours in a 
small type that demanded a magnifying glass for identification of those 
of whom one may have heard, whom one may even know, and who will 
therefore have to be congratulated, if one could only be sure of spotting 
them. A critic of the Left, who does not approve of Honours, particu- 
larly of those allotted to Labour M.P.’s and alleged Socialists, has sarcas- 
tically remarked upon the ugliness of the new peers, P.C.’s, and ‘ many 
knights.’ This, surely, is a little harsh. Which of us, if photographically 
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aligned—whatever our politics or professions, artists, scientists or philo- 
sophers—would pass the scrutiny of dreamers who appear to think that 
people ought to receive titles merely for ‘ being beautious,’ as the poet, 
Rimbaud, quaintly expressed it ? It is true that those distinguished or 
extinguished by titles this year all appear to be grinning, glowering or 
squinting. That is not their fault; unless indeed we can account for 
these grimaces by remembering that, to reach the summits of success, one 
has to do a lot of worrying first ; and that worry inevitably deforms. 


‘Wuat Do You Laox ?’ 

They tell us that, in these days, anybody can sell anything; even 
things that nobody used to want before the war. Try it and see. Certainly 
prices run high in the auction rooms. But private transactions seem still 
to be dominated by the old bluff of offer and refusal or depreciation. 
Lumps of grotesquely encumbering Victorian furniture do not ‘ go off’ 
as the possessor is led to expect. Nobody will call to remove an array of 
cut-glass scent or brandy bottles, mainly without stoppers. High fenders, 
that, in the past, protected children, now aged, from nursery fires, 
have to be thrown out for scrap-metal. Books, even first editions, are not 
of the right issue ; prints are not ‘ before letter ’ or lack margins ; water- 
colours are by artists pronounced obsolete ; and oil paintings are ‘ too 
large.’ On the other hand, a brisk trade encourages the exchange of 
strangely associated odds and ends ; no dealers intervening. 


EXoHANGE AND Mart 


Study the back pages of highbrow weeklies for a mild amusement and 
wonder what vendor—or would it be a syndicate ?—offers a choice, in 
one lot, of an antique Chinese ivory chess set ; a camper’s tent, complete ; 
old gramophone records; Hoover vacuum; sculptor’s turntables ; 
collection of U.S.A. stamps; good sporting gun; and lady’s knee-high 
leather boots, studded soles, nearly new. Will this notice for sale meet 
the eye of “ Wanted,’ who, in the same issue, asks for gent’s second-hand 
waterproof, preferably fawn or brownish ; babies’ furniture or accessories 
for expectant mother; lady’s skates, size three ; together with ‘ Bismark’ 
(so spelt) by Grant Robertson, the works of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Katherine Mansfield’s letters ? Who will help, as intermediary, to promote 
barter between these two ? Who will point out, for mutual satisfaction, 
that lady’s skates, size three, might be fitted on to lady’s knee-high 
leather boots, nearly new ? 


RICHARD JENNINGS. 
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WINTER SOLSTICE 


I. The Shortest Day 


THROUGH the diamonded panes 

I can see the diamond weather, 

The sharp shine, the winter-blue, 

And space that fills itself with light, 

And last night’s moon like a frozen feather. 


Air with colour cleans itself, 

The land with simple colour’s clean : 
The earth auburn, grizzled green, 
Shadows violet, the twigs 

Shooting crimson fire between. 


The universe is known as round. 

All that clings to it achieves 
Essential form, eternal dream. 

The sky, untrammelled by the flesh, 
Waits whatever flesh believes. 


Now the solstice can proclaim 

Day at nadir, sun most far, 

All things truest to their death, 

(Thus in diamond light alive) ; 

And cold vision seeks its star. 

Night restores the hope to power. 

Now, amongst its multitude, 

Colour and shape are gathered up 

Into one, bright, focussed Word. 

Flesh is sanctioned ; and bare wood. 


II. Hurtmore Woods— Winter Morning 


THE woods are vaporous plumes astray on air, 
With wavering watercolour in their shapes. 
Beneath, the river’s edge is splintered glass ; 

But, in midstream, the mincing, dancing rings 

Of rain jolly the tiny sunlight’s flame. 

The magpie and the blackbird slip through bare 
And besom-trees into the littered grass, 

Where last year’s letters—ruined twig and leaf— 
Are last year’s memories, and summer sleeps 
Under the muddied paths. My body brings 

Its present, solid bustling to the scene, 

And seems to challenge ghosts. And yet its name, 
Ghostlier than mists that are the things they mean, 
Denies that flesh, whose death is disbelief. 
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III. Christmas Day—1943 


To-pay the world is born again, 
And so to childhood it returns, 
And in its childhood it relearns 
The life of simple joy and pain. ( 


The world, said I? Ah, not for me 
The coloured, Christmas starlight burns. 
My childhood hears the tale that spurns 
The image of the Christmas tree. 


I hear my mother: ‘ Then there came 4 
Their “ Christ is born” ; and then I heard, 5 
“ Kill! For they killed our living Lord.” 
Their Christmas crib was ours in flame.’ 


Ah, Christ ! Who makes me total Jew, 
Flesh of my flesh and fina! word ! 

Had not my childhood not abhorred 
The Tree, I had not come to You. 


Ah, Christ ! Through backward Time reteach 
My heart the meaning of that time, 

Resolve the paradox of crime 

Whose terror is Your way and reach. 


Restore my innocence to me, 

When, through the winter light, the chime 

Carols the winter in its prime, q 
The crib beneath the Christmas tree. ; 


IV. Sunday After Christmas 


Tue cool, clear candles of the Christmas feast 
Float out of memory and move through mist, 
Like emanations of the Sabbath bells, 

Filling the winter quietness of the hills 

With their own radiant silences. The light 
Remembers how the angels came and lit 
New stars in Heaven, how the watchers heard 
New innocence in discourse, and the Lord 
Mimed for the multitude the Mystery, 

That Adam played in Paradise. The day 
Has all that newness, all, except the mind, 
That, with the years about it, seeks to bind 
All things to its necessity to have 

Time total in the moment that can save. 
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The mind, with other memories awake, th 
Confuses that clear blindness, to evoke qu 
The firstday innocence with eternal youth. or 
And thus the day dwindles to common breath mi 
And I become my Herod. And the hills . ha 
And faraway, and silent are the bells. su 
fas 
TI 
ch 
V. The Winter Sun 

I srr in the winter-sun, kn 
Come down to me to find me, face to face. or 
The East is blind with him, et 
But oh ! how full of sight is every other place. Ve 
How good it is to be for 
In splendour blind, to be bright touch, and still sof 
And true to touch, while round tor 
Me all the world looks on and has my will. the 
Ru 
he 
4 : he 
VI. The Wild Wind bei 
Tue wind having no leaves to sing among ba 
Talks a wild preacher’s prose. os 
It drives against the boulders of the sky. | evi 
It prophesies the close bre 
Of this, of all the years, with bitter tongue. an 
The trees give a little, but are dumb. Fu 
The hedge-birds switchback air. it 
Grass gives no ground at all; and only I fi 
With salty eye, wild hair, ‘ 
Seem meant to be so scourged to Kingdom Come. | a8 

I take the hill at last. I see the earth 
To its own stillness pinned. it f 
All things that trust their sleep in simples lie, dea 
Rooted beneath the wind. tic 
I, too, return, but wait God’s conscious birth. Rei 
L. AaRonson. in | 
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SLICK PAINTING ee 
Norse is more unpopular with the modern student of painting thana | ~ 
slick touch, although this quality has always appealed to the uninitiated. | = 


What is usually meant by slick painting is the use of a rather insensitive 
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vitality in the rhythm of the brush stroke. It is less a vice of students 
than of mature painters who have fallen into the temptation to paint too 
quickly and easily, with the brush no longer obedient to things observed 
or felt. A student may do it on purpose, in imitation of mastery; a 
mature painter from habit. It is the chief resource of the commercial 
hack painters, and magazine illustrators, but in case this should sound too 
superior it must be added that many painters of ‘ fame and promise,’ as 
fashionable galleries like to put it, fall into the same vice, in disguise. 
Their deception is derived from the Post-Impressionists ; and a deliberate 
clumsiness is substituted for facility in handling. 

Nothing gives more force in oil painting than the use of the palette 
knife, if the knife is used with restraint, as it was by Constable, who 
employed it as foil to less loaded and quieter passages. Used with 
careless recklessness it results in bluster, signifying nothing. 

The use of the brush stroke in painting is quite legitimate; the 
Venetians used it in the under-painting, where it was expressive of the 
form. This was painted with great vigour to allow for the sweetening or 
softening effect of subsequent glazes or scumbles, and then a few decisive 
touches were added at the end, painted alla-prima. In fact, most of 
their impasto was in the underpainting. In portraits by Rembrandt, 
Rubens and Vandyke, the brush stroke follows the construction of the 
head. In Reynolds the flesh in his portraits shows little brush-work ; 
he reserves it for the features and drapery, small, very decisive touches 
being used in the painting of the eyes and mouth. Franz Hals keeps his 
backgrounds quiet in order to display his brush-work in the figure, a 
point which some Academicians, who claim to be his followers, have 
evidently missed. But the late Venetians were the great masters of 
bravura, and Tiepelo is perhaps the most skilful of painters.1_ The French 
and English in the eighteenth century were almost all slick painters. 
Fuzeli referred to ‘ the elaborate anguish of missal painting,’ and let his 
own brush rip. Constable, as I have said, used the palette knife like 
Lawrence, and sometimes feared he would cut his throat with it. Ruskin 
referred to Constable and Cox as ‘ licentious peasants’ because of their 
broad handling. With David in France and the Pre-Raphaelites in Eng 
land we get a new discipline. 

The Impressionists revived the use of the brush stroke but divorced 
it from drawing. With them it gave a flickering light and vitality to the 
composition as a whole and made little reference to the shapes of par- 
ticulars. This is the essential difference between Gainsborough and 
Renoir. Gainsborough’s stroke, though often very loose, particularly 
in his later work, follows the construction of drawing. He draws with the 
pencil, as the brush was then called, and took trouble to preserve this 
pencilling. 

‘ You please me much [Gainsborough wrote to a patron] by finding no fault 
in your picture but the roughness of the surface, for that part being of use in 

1 Among Western painters. The Irish painter Chinnery, in his drawings, forms an 
interesting link with the Chinese. He lived in China early in the nineteenth century. 
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giving force to the effect at a proper distance, and what a judge of a picture 
knows an original from a copy by—in short being the touch of the pencil which 
is harder to preserve than smoothness.’ 


With the invention of the square brush by the tone-painters of the 
nineteenth century we get another kind of bravura which was practised 
by Sargent and many other portrait painters. In order to paint easily 
some of them used quantities of oil, which was kept in a saucer, and work- 
ing directly with a large brush with very little drawing, they smeared the 
heavily loaded paint over and over partly in order to make corrections 
and, at the same time, to give the. appearance of spontaneity. This has 
often made their pictures crack and yellow. 

It must be remembered that the oil dipper is a recent nineteenth 
century invention. Previously the paints were ground shortly before 
use and were fluid and the tints were mixed on the palette with a knife. 
Some artists carried this to extremes. Richard Wilson, after visiting 
Lambert, remarked that he had seen that artist painting a landscape and 
that the cows and the hay they were eating, were to be seen on Lambert’s 
palette. The modern method of mixing oil from the dipper, distributes 
it unevenly on the picture surface, so that when the picture dries the paint 
may crack. 

When an oil painting has been worked on for some time by an inex- 
perienced hand, the surface becomes too fat and soapy, as painters say, 
so that no decisive brush stroke is possible. The Old Masters avoided 
this and valued the clean edge where they wanted it. Reynolds in par- 
ticular is masterly in the way he loses and finds the edges of forms. 
This is done by painting directly on a lean ground and avoiding repeating 
the stroke, particularly in the lights. A resinous oil medium also gives 
crispness. It must be remembered that in old pictures the loaded lights 
have often been ironed flat by relining. The English nineteenth century 
restorers were often guilty of this mistake. 

The brush stroke should always be part of the composition of a 
picture, but the tone painters did seem to confuse broad brush-work with 
breadth—a far more difficult and noble achievement. They mistook 
broad handling for breadth of design. It is said that Titian used a broom 
and that there are foot-marks on his large canvasses, but it is remarkable 
how seldom, in self-portraits, one sees any of the old painters holding 
large brushes. They knew how to paint broadly with small ones and this 
enabled them to get precision and control accents. 

Some painters would have done better had they been less afraid of 
their skill. G. F. Watts, for example, at one time came to regard brush- 
work as the signature of vanity and personal ostentation. He aspired 
to something more monumental, but too often his work lacks vitality. 
Delacroix, at first sight, might be mistaken for a slick painter, but one 
remembers his remarks on Bonnington and his béte noir—the French 
eighteenth century painter Van Loo. 
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varied. At every moment it is obeying a genuine emotion . . . it despises 
everything which does not lead to a more vivid expression of its thought. 
. . . With Titian there begins that breadth of handling which cuts clean 
away from the dryness of his predecessors and is as far removed from the 
monstrous abuse of the touch and of loose style by the painters who arrived 
when Art was in its decadence.’ 


But one wonders—is not Delacroix sometimes a little loose in his drawing ? 
In this matter we deal with subtleties and paradox ; loose painting is 
not slick if it is expressive ; and skill has its charm. If one has little to 
say one can at least say it gracefully. The most superficial and frivolous 
artist must take technical accomplishment seriously. Thus he may score 
zesthetic value at least. 

A contempt for technique does not show profundity of thought, it 
merely indicates ignorance of the limitations of the art of painting, and 
critics who think an artist ‘ paints with his intestines ’ betray this mis- 
understanding. They substitute thought or instinct for expression : the 
idea or the intuition for the act. The art of painting is what has been 
painted, not what critics and philosophers think it ought to be or may be. 
It is obvious that there are good craftsmen who are not artists. ‘The use 
of the brush-stroke is only one aspect of craft, but there has never been 
@ good artist who is not a craftsman, except with one reservation. Per- 
manence, or at least reasonable durability, of a picture is an aspect of 
craft, and there have been artists—Reynolds is a well-known example— 
who were careless or ignorant in that respect. ‘ All good pictures crack,’ 
and, ‘ my pictures come off with flying colours,’ were his flippant excuses. 
There may be many others whose work is lost and forgotten for the same 
reason. Tle superb pastries from Cerano’s kitchen were too good to 
last. 

That style of painting which has been named the ‘ contemporary 
naive ’ also avoids slickness or any display of skill. Indeed, the genuinely 
naive are incapable of this vice ; it was the socially sophisticated that 
made naiveté fashionable, and there are too many painters essentially 
simple who affect it. They are like children who continue * baby talk ’ 
because it charms their parents. The real primitive was, of course, quite 
sincere, working up to the limits of his technical capacity within the field 
of knowledge of his time, and it is a nice point to decide if any European 
in the twentieth century can be genuinely primitive. To be primitive 
is not the same thing as to be naive, certainly the famous Douanier 
Rousseau was either cunning or artless to the point of insensibility. The 
cultivation of this affectation is the perverse sentimentality of the intel- 
lectuals and their servile Mayfair fans.? 

The brush stroke in those schools that used it appeared chiefly in 
the accents of light and dark, where, as Rubens said, are the ear-marks of 
the master. It was those decisive accents which could only be put in 


2 It has been suggested that naive grotesque forms are characteristic of decadent 
civilisation. If so it seems they are the last infirmity of ignoble minds. They should not, 
of course, be confused with genuine caricatures. 
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confidently by a painter of experience and with them the work of an 
apprentice could be pulled together and finished, the general composi- 
tion, of course, having been provided by the master’s cartoon or sketch, 
beforehand. 

A curious division of labour in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies provided that one man painted the face and another the drapery. 
The face painter took the lion’s share of profits as the head was most 
difficult, but apparently some face painters were actually incapable of 
painting the drapery and this was done by professional assistants, who 
were often good craftsmen with no ambition for fame. Skill in painting 
drapery was, in fact, a commonplace of professional practice, except with 
those portraitists who had depended on their assistants so long that they 
could not do without them. The slick touch is the hall mark of the pro- 
fessional painter. 

It is sometimes said that all one finds in the work of modern Academi- 
cians is technique. This, I presume, refers to their drawing, understood 
as illustration, and a confident and slick touch in painting.* Merely 
avoiding these achievements will not take an artist anywhere, but is 
often mistaken for originality, and a clumsily executed painting will 
sometimes get accepted by the Academy for exhibition because it is 
supposed to be a new style. 

The objection to slick and skilful painting must be made with dis- 
crimination. Too often the complaint is merely something remembered 
from early training in an art school, where the imitation and pretence of 
mastery is rightly discouraged. A skilful touch is best as an almost 
unconscious virtue and is the result of good drawing and of a methodical 
craft in painting. It is the handwriting of the artist, and one soon detects 
when the caligraphy is affected or presumptuous. The Impressionists’ 
methods were quite justified, but it is alla prima painting which has led 
to a great deal of clumsy, smearing work. Such painting quickly blackens, 
for the pigment has been worked too hard in the effort of attending to 
form and colour at one and the same time. Except in the most skilful 
hands the method leads to many corrections, thus bruising the paint, as 
artists say.‘ The eighteenth century painters prided themselves on what 
they called ‘onceness’ of touch and painted their impasto on a lean 
ground, where it was not touched again except when dry with thin 
scumbles or glazes of pigment. 


* Quickness of painting [said Calvert] is only exorable when it is empty ; 
no one condemns the swiftness of an eagle. To him who knows not the burden 
of process—the attributes that are to claim attention at every stage of the 
performance, all attempts at swiftness will be mere pretence.’ 


R. W. Atston. 


* Of technique in a wider sense there is hardly a trace left in the Academy. 

* In careless impressionist painting warm and cold colours get mixed and then darken. 
This will not happen if they lie separate or over one another in layers. The idea of sweeping 
all the colours together ‘ to get a good gey ’ is an illusion. You get mud. 
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‘* FRANCE HAS GONE’ 


‘ Three of the five Great Powers in Europe will have disappeared. France 
has gone, and if ever she returns it will be a hard and a long upward pull for 
her to emerge again.’ These words were uttered in the course of a lengthy 
address delivered by Field-Marshal Smuts at a private meeting of members 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association on November 25th, 1943. The 
Field-Marshal described his speech as an informal talk, and ‘ declared 
at the outset that he simply wanted to suggest certain lines of thought 
and that he must not be held responsible for them hereafter.’ On the 
same day the King’s Speech proroguing Parliament declared, ‘ We look 
forward to the liberation of France and her restoration to the ranks of 
the Great Powers.’ But it was the informal talk and its mention of 
France, rather than the official statement of Government policy, which 
attracted the searchlight of publicity ; and all the more for that reason 
the Field-Marshal’s judgment upon France has caused distress and 
anxiety to Frenchmen, delight to the directors of German propaganda, 
and sharp controversy in England. 

To Frenchmen outside France it has caused anxiety for two reasons. 
It has been suggested to them that, in spite of the belief in the vitality 
and future of France expressed in the King’s Speech, it marked a change 
in Government policy towards France ; and it has made them fearful on 
account of the opportunity it has afforded to enemy propaganda, and of 
the ill-effects it may have had upon well-disposed Frenchmen in France. 
While the answer to the first suggestion was given by Mr. Attlee in the 
House of Commons on December 8th—that the talk was an ‘ informal 
talk ’ and that the ‘ policy of His Majesty’s Government as regards France 
remains as stated in the King’s Speech of November 25th ’—it must be 
remembered that it was difficult for Frenchmen, and indeed for most 
foreign peoples, to understand that the Prime Minister of one of the 
principal Dominions (who was at the same time a member of the War 
Cabinet) could deliver an address to which such publicity was accorded, 
unless it in some way reflected the considered opinion of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet ; all the more difficult when he had presumably journeyed 
all the way to England in order to confer with those colleagues. Con- 
tinental censorship is not apt to allow such latitude, particularly in war- 
time. The freedom of speech which we glory in maintaining even in war- 
time is a privilege which requires from those in responsible positions who 
choose p'tblicly to discuss the fortunes of our Allies a nice sense of tact 
and timeliness, if it is not to give rise to suspicion and misunderstanding. 
The tact of Field-Marshal Smuts’ reference to France was questionable ; 
its timing was certainly unfortunate. It came too soon after the Lebanon 
affair, when what was required was a sedative, not an irritant. What- 
ever the rights and wrongs of that unhappy incident, now happily con- 
cluded, the reactions of the British Press had discouraged Frenchmen ; 
already they feared that it reflected not only an unfavourable British 
public opinion, but also a less favourable attitude on the part of the 
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British Government. Field-Marshal Smuts’ speech coming so soon after 
seemed to confirm their fears and to suggest a departure from the aim 
declared by Mr. Churchill—that ‘ the restoration of France as one of the 
great Powers of Europe ’ was ‘ a sacred duty’; a departure which could 
make only for distress to both countries, and for delight to the German 
tertius gaudens and his satellites. 

As it was, Dr. Goebbels’ henchmen lost no time in making the most 
of the Field-Marshal’s ‘death sentence’ on France. The speech was 
published in England on December 3rd; on the same day Radio Paris 
and Vichy broadcast commentaries, and Berlin an imaginary conversa- 
tion in French devoted entirely to the address by ‘ Mr. Churchill’s friend 
. . . the most influential adviser of the British Government.’ The follow- 
ing extract is typical :— 


“* La France retranchée des grandes puissances ? 

— Parfaitement, la France (? aura cessé) d’étre, aprés une victoire alliée, 
une grande puissance. 

— Inimaginable. 

— Oh, vous manquez peut etre (? d’imagination) politique, cher monsieur, 
mais M. Smuts (? en a pour vous). Ila dit textuellement : ‘ France, Germany, 
Italy will be withdrawn with power [sic]. 

— Et cela signifie littéralement: la France, |’Allemagne et I’Italie dis- 
paraitront comme grandes puissances. 

—S’ils veulent l’anéantissement de |’Allemagne, c’est régulier; nous 
sommes en guerre et savons de quoi il retourne. Mais qu’ils traitent ainsi la 
France, qui s’est battue pour |’Angleterre, alors! Ou qu’ils insultent ainsi les 
Frangais qui portent la Croix de Lorraine, qui ont mis leur foi et leur confiance 
en la Grande Bretagne, cela c’est dégoutant ! 

— Oh, c’est trés anglais. 

— Et c’est ainsi qu’ils mutilent la France sans dire un mot de plus ? 

— Si, il y a eu une larme de crocodile. Il a dit que ce serait pour la France 
un chemin douloureux, que celui de descendre ainsi de la scéne politique.” + 


The next day Radio Paris returned to the theme six times and Berlin 
four times, harping upon the callous egoism of England, and upon the 


1 * France withdrawn from the Great Powers ?’ 
* Precisely.. France, after an Allied victory [will have ceased] to exist as a Great 
Power.’ : 

* It’s unimaginable.’ 

*O, you are perhaps lacking in political [imagination], my dear sir, but M. Smuts 
[makes up for it]. These are his exact words: “‘ France, Germany, Italy will be withdrawn 
with power ” [sic].’ 

* Which means, literally: France, Germany, Italy, will disappear as Great Powers.’ 

‘If they want the annihilation of Germany, that’s all in the day’s work: we are at 
war, and know what to expect. But to treat France so, Frarce that fought for England— 
my God!’ 

* And insult those Frenchmen who wear the Cross of Lorraine and have put their faith 
and trust in Great Britain—the thing is disgusting ! ’ 

* O, it is very English.’ 

* And they dismember France like this, and not another word ?’ 

* No, no, there was one crocodile tear. He said that it was a Via Dolorosa France 
would tread, in thus descending from the political arena.’ 
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certainty that the Field-Marshal’s views reflected those of Mr. Churchill 
and of President Roosevelt, and that they meant the dismemberment of 
France and the pillage of her empire. The theme was developed still 
further by Vichy, Berlin, Radio Paris and Radio Liberation on the 5th 
and 6th, old arguments mainly, but freshly embroidered by this new 
instance. It is difficult to assess the damage they may have done. We 
in England who consider ourselves immune to Dr. Goebbels’ poisonous 
propaganda may be inclined to treat them as of no account. It may not 
be so, however, with a population constantly subjected to such propa- 
ganda, living under the constant strain of foreign domination and in hopes 
of liberation constantly deferred. At any rate, Frenchmen in England 
have certainly been anxious on this score. There is no doubt that Britain 
has been able to count some of her best friends and admirers among the 
men of the resistance movement in France. It is more than ever important 
as the time for the invasion of the Continent approaches that she should 
retain their good will; important for the conduct of operations and for 
the whole future of relations between the two countries. The manner of 
liberation matters no less than the fact, and it is incumbent on both sides 
to ensure so far as is humanly possible that the atmosphere shall be one 
of cordiality and not of tension. 

In England the Field-Marshal’s allusions to France aroused contro- 
versy in two ways: they were criticised as unfriendly and inopportune, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, as unsound. The question of their 
tact and timeliness has already been discussed. Their soundness depends 
to a large extent upon the meaning of the relative adjective ‘ great ’ in 
the term ‘Great Power.’ Neither Great Britain nor France by them- 
selves can be called more than middle-sized Powers ; they cannot compare 
in size, population and resources with the United States and Russia, 
which are indubitably ‘ great’ in all three, but with their Empires they 
are much more nearly comparable. Even without her Empire, France 
would after her liberation and the end of the German war in all probability 
rapidly become the second Power on the Continent after Russia, if we 
assume the success of the Allies’ intention to keep Germany and Italy 
from again becoming strong enough to threaten the peace of Europe. If 
this be so, then with her Empire she will be a still more considerable force. 
How considerable, however, will depend on her ability to set her house in 
order, and, above all, to solve the most vital problem of maintaining and 
increasing her man-power. In the meantime, it is to be hoped that the 
Foreign Secretary’s public affirmation of his belief that ‘ this great people, 
40,000,000 strong, enriched by the moral and intellectual qualities that 
have been theirs throughout history, will find the spirit to lift them up 
again from the heavy blows which have been dealt them during the last 
four years,’ will act as a warming cordial after the dispiriting dose adminis- 
tered by the Field-Marshal. He has been able to assure both France and 
the other Allies that ‘ what we are seeking is not to impose a Three-Power 
will upon Europe. We are seeking to liberate those countries so that each 
and all can take their place in the European family again. There could 
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not be anything exclusive in the arrangements between the three Powers.’ 
The statement is an assurance from the highest quarter that British 
policy has not changed despite Field-Marshal Smuts, and it is to be hoped 
that it will strengthen the hands of all those, Frenchmen or Englishmen, 
who believe that a good understanding between the two countries is a 
primary interest of both. A realistic policy of co-operation cannot be 
founded on sentiment alone, but one which is based upon a genuine com- 
munity of interest and reinforced by sentiment should have every chance 
of success. The important thing is that since relations between the two 
countries have been so chequered during these years of war, the men of 
good will on both sides should lose no opportunity of driving home to the 
peoples of both countries the community of interest which is dictated by 
inescapable facts of geography and population. It is not enough to let 
the facts speak for themselves when the enemy at the gate is incessantly 
doing his utmost to obscure and distort them. 
J. P. T. Bury. 


SCIENCE—ITS REALITY AND FREEDOM 


In the last ten years we have experienced a swiftly rising flood of opinion, 
spreading all over the world, which demands that Science should recognise 
more definite duties for the advancement of the good of society, and 
should provide guarantees against any evil consequences of its progress, 
This school of thought has arisen as a response to the revolutionary 
initiative of the Soviets, and also to some extent of the Fascist revolu- 
tions, and was further stimulated by the aspect of wide resources lying 
waste during the World Depression of 1930-3, as well as by the threat of 
a war aided by science which had been seen approaching for some years 
past. The movement has many branches, but all of them agree in urging 
more or less detailed planning of all scientific work in accordance with the 
recognised interests of society. Like all great movements, it contains 
vigorous militant forces at the centre and a great deal of more or less 
diluted imitative adherence in wider circles ; where in fact it may become 
attenuated to the mere habit of talking of all proposed reforms in the 
terms of a novel phraseology. 

It is a central tenet of this movement that the pursuit of science for 
its own sake is unjustified, and represents indeed an irresponsible and 
unsocial attitude. Its doctrine denies therefore—at least in its logical 
formulations—the very existence of pure science and considers it as an 
artificial construction, set up to justify an illegitimate independence of 
scientific researches. 

I 


What is the truth of the matter ? Does pure science possess reality ? 
Listen to the historian tracing the first appearance of science among the 
beginnings of our civilisation. When Professor Speiser! claims that 

1 Nature, Vol. 146, p. 705, (1940). 
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certain lists of entries dating about 3,500 B.c. which were found in the 
remains of ancient Uruk, represent the beginnings of science, he does not 
hesitate to recognise them as such by their ‘ manifest applicability . . . 
to the needs of cultural centres separated by political, linguistic and 
chronological barriers.’ Science is recognised here by its universality. 
It is seen to possess a specific intellectual tradition of its own, guiding 
its methods of observation and registration; a persistent purpose of its 
own, which transcends the local and temporal framework of society. 

These characteristics of science—of pure science—still hold good and 
can be applied to-day, when science has to be distinguished from other 
applications of the scientific method, for example from the pursuit of 
industrial research. The question may arise in connection with the 
conditions of employment for physicists and chemists in industry. 
Managers of industries often seem to believe that industrial research will 
satisfy the same inclinations as purely scientific work, and sometimes try to 
induce scientists of a senior standing, whom they would wish to employ, 
to accept this opinion. But the view thus urged is quite untrue and, if 
accepted, can only lead to disappointment. Science and industrial research 
are two essentially different types of intellectual activities, yielding different 
forms of satisfaction. Industrial problems are mainly of a local and tem- 
porary nature and the pursuit of disconnected investigations of scattered 
phenomena, as usually required for the solution of such problems—how- 
ever fascinating they may be to the commercially interested technical 
investigator—can offer no satisfaction to the purely scientific mind. 

It is the perfection of its theoretical systems which lends reality, 
permanence and universality to science ; it is the continued expansion 
and deepening of these systems which is the proper aim of science ; and 
it is the conviction that there exists further unlimited scope towards yet 
unrevealed, more universal patterns which constitutes the perennial 
motive of scientific endeavour. 

The most characteristic methods of scientific discovery are manifested 
in the day to day advances made within the several branches of science, 
that is, in the comparatively narrow sections in which research is spe- 
cialised, such as genetics, immunology, X-ray crystallography, cosmic 
ray study, thermodynamics, etc. Each of these sections is dominated 
by a small number of principles which are taught to the beginner as the 
elementary foundations of the subject. Research within one branch 
starts off from these first principles and pursues the aim of acquiring 
and assimilating more and more new material from the point of view 
indicated by the same principles. Each step forward is controlled by 
special standards of observation and criticism, by which new material 
brought up for addition to the domain of the particular branch must be 
scrutinised before admission. At the same time each step reacts back to 
@ certain extent on the principles governing the process; it confirms, 
enlarges or modifies them in various ways. While the guiding rules never 
lose their identity, yet they steadily develop further as the domain under 
their control continues to expand. 
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We have here an organic process before us which is in many ways 
comparable to the growth of a living being. The branches of science 
appear, as it were bent on increasing their body through incorporation 
of new materials which they find suitable for assimilation ; and these 
efforts, like the processes of growth in a living being, are rigorously 
dominated by a characteristic vital context ; which, while retaining its 
essential identity, keeps developing further every time another parcel 
of new material is added to the body under its control. 

The institutional framework of scientific life consists of certain 
opportunities which are available on the establishment of universities 
and a few other academic institutions. But within this more or less fixed 
framework there is to be found established the highly flexible and deli- 
cately adjusted internal organisation of science, which arises as a result 
of the various individual choices by which each scientist sets himself his 
own personal task. The basis for these choices is the information, pub- 
lished in text-books and scientific journals, on the position of science at 
the moment. Guided by these records and by the trend of further pro- 
gress which they reflect, the young man will make his first response to 
the attractions of science and choose a branch in which he may hope to 
find a fruitful field for his gifts. Later, when growing into an independent 
investigator, he gropes onward by the light of the same guidance in 
search of the most effective line of attack, and embarks finally on his own 
problems. And so he goes on, when his first problems become exhausted, 
choosing new ones—and goes on still choosing further problems, till the 
end of his career as a scientist. The internal organisation of science is 
established by these choices, by virtue of which scientists distribute 
themselves all over the various fields of enquiry and apply themselves 
to all the points where new openings become apparent to them. The 
choice of his problem is the principal manifestation of a scientist’s expe- 
rience and creative ability ; it is performed under the shadow of heavy 
penalties—in the shape of months or years of wasted effort—attending 
upon error ; it is a decision which no scientist would presume to make for 
another. We may conclude that, provided that the institutional frame- 
work of science affords proper publicity to all new discoveries and suffi- 
cient opportunities for travel and discussion, the system of individual 
choices of problems assures the exploration of all new openings for 
scientific progress with the least humanly avoidable delay. The internal 
organisation of science may be said to reflect the logical order of discovery. 

Subjects for scientific investigation are primarily chosen among 
matters of general human interest, and the more interesting a thing is 
on account of its relations to Man, the more fascinating it is also to under- 
take its scientific study. More interest is taken in human anatomy 
than in that of the chimpanzee, although from the purely systematic 
point of view there is nothing to choose between them. The same human 
factor of interest can be observed on an even larger scale by comparing 
biology with the study of dead matter; the greater intrinsic interest of 
living objects makes biology fascinating to the scientist even though its 
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theoretical features are much less developed. We are satisfied here with 
much less accuracy and a good deal shorter span of generalisations than, 
say, in the subject of crystallography : because a lack of exactitude and 
profundity is outweighed by the fact that life itself is so interesting. 

The interest which the layman takes in the progress of science— 
whether from a more practical or a more intellectual point of view—is, 
necessarily, of a fairly general character. He is attracted, to a greater or 
a lesser extent, by the subject of one branch of science or another: but 
he can rarely discriminate between the internal elements—the various 
lines of advance—within one branch. Human interest, as expressed by 
lay opinion, may effectively contribute to the relative valuation of one 
field of science as compared with another, but it cannot legitimately 
affect the detailed course of scientific progress, which must remain 
governed by the scientific principles of research. 

The most important interest of science to society lies, in fact, in science 
as a whole. The wider generalisations of science, diffusing throughout 
the minds of educated people, have in the last 400 years been the most 
potent factor in revolutionising man’s outlook on the universe, on life, 
on his own body and mind, on his human responsibilities. The urge of 
man to make sense of the world and of his own life, has become increas- 
ingly dominated by science. The hold which science as a source of en- 
lightenment has gained on modern man is as great and even greater than 
is its importance to him as a source of gain. 

The support which society properly lends to science is based on all the 
various communities of interest between the scientist and the rest of 
society. There is both moral and material support to be given. The 
progress of science is to be watched and stimulated by intelligent response ; 
young men from all circles have to be willing to go in for a career of 
research, and public money is to be found for universities which offer 
them openings. The support of society has to be given further—and 
above all—by granting protection to the public discussion and general 
dissemination of scientific results, however distasteful these may occa- 
sionally be to wide popular circles, or embarrassing to the rich and the 
powerful. Thus society has to provide the framework for science to 
live in and has to grant and safeguard the freedom of the scientific com- 
munity to pursue within its shell the aims set by its own inherent interests, 
under the government of its own scientific public opinion. These are the 
practical principles of scientific autonomy which will be recognised in 
every society which accepts the essentially independent reality of pure 
science. 


II 


We are now ready to resume our argument with those who would deny 
the existence of a pure science and reject its claims to independence. 

Marxism is one of the origins of the movement. Marx claimed the 
primacy of class interests as the reality behind all the higher manifestation 
of thought in society, and his followers, quite logically, concluded that 
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once all classes are abolished, all intellectual and moral ideas are to be 
subordinated to the collective needs of Society. The German Fascist 
philosophy replaces Class by Race ; the superior race has to impose its 
unlimited will on the world, and to subordinate all manifestation of the 
mind to its interests. Marxism aims at the universal good; Fascism 
seeks the advantage of only a limited group. The difference is profound 
but it does not impair the fundamental agreement of the two movements 
in their repudiation of all traditional ideals as guides to social action. 
The philosophies of both movements assert that the material interests of 
society must override all consideration of truth and justice, and they both 
endow Society with an absolute right over the minds of its members. 
They thus jointly represent the philosophy of Social Absolutism, which 
is the central creed of all modern revolutionary forces. It is this philo- 
sophy which in various more or less attentuated forms also actuates the 
convinced Planners in England and America. Society, they say, must no 
longer be allowed to drift along on a stream of thought which is left 
uncontrolled ; or which—even worse—is controlled anonymously by 
hidden sectional interests ; society must enforce its collective interests, 
and must assume deliberate control of all its affairs, including naturally 
the vital activities of mental progress. 

To this modern revolutionary philosophy science gives a reply. It 
asks humanity to look back on its past. It points to the intellectual 
domains which it has acquired for man and by which it has re-fashioned 
and enlightened every particle of his mind ; it points to the mastery of 
practical powers which was achieved under its leadership ; to the secular 
process of logical development by which science has achieved its great- 
ness ; and it asks whether all this is not sufficient proof that ideas can 
live and grow, and acquire permanence and general compelling powers ; 
that they possess a real, ungovernable life of their own. Science does not 
claim that its advance is absolutely logical nor that its results are abso- 
- lutely valid ; but it does claim to be sufficiently self-consistent and valid 
to be regarded as a real and living force ; a force which can exist only as 
an independent guide to society and must suffer distortion, disruption 
and rapid decay if the attempt is wantonly made to fashion its mani- 
festations from outside. 

The doctrine of social control teaches that all social activities must be 
subordinated to a clearly perceived central purpose, representing the 
recognised interests of society. In reply science demonstrates by its own 
life, by the life which springs from it everywhere, that society must 
undertake tasks only dimly perceived and lying essentially beyond man’s 
comprehension. Science has no definite programme, but merely follows 
a tradition ; it continues, imitatively, the efforts which once led to its 
first pioneer successes and expands them ever further on lines which follow 
up their primary inspiration. Far from aspiring at absolute truth, science 
does not even claim to possess a criterion by which one relative truth 
can be definitely preferred to another. It advances without forethought, 
entering at each step the nearest opening and totally ignoring what the 
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further step shall be. Yet this process, in its entirety, represents a vast 
and majestic social undertaking ; offering to hundreds of great minds in 
each generation a lifelong scope for the ardour of their creative genius, 
and offering again, when they die, new fields to their successors, through- 
out the centuries ; and it also forms a ‘steady highly disciplined and co- 
ordinated pursuit, unsurpassed in its rigour, its consistence and per- 
tinacity. This is how science teaches us that it is both vital and eminently 
practicable for society to place itself-at the service of human ideals, 
defined only by tradition, and to entrust itself to their guidance—rather 
than to try to subordinate their demands to the advancement of concrete 
and visible social interests. 

The incessant uncertainty which society incurs in the pursuit of 
scientific research must be accepted as an essential risk involved in one 
of the principal adventures of humanity. This acceptance expresses an 
essential part of the faith by which we live. The cultivation of science 
is one of the few major tasks the pursuit of which constitutes our civilisa- 
tion. Much of our self-respect as civilised men rests on the pride in our 
heritage of scientific achievement. Wherever tolerance prevails ; wher- 
ever questions of fact are judiciously separated from issues of opinion ; 
wherever fairness and objectivity are upheld against passion, prejudice 
and oppression, there is a spirit at work in our society which is consonant 
with and historically not unconnected with the rise of modern science, 
Science forms an integral part of the way of living which the citizens of 
the West are pledged to defend and carry on. 

When man’s faith in human ideals decays, he inevitably turns to 
the worship of power and material welfare. The destruction of faith in 
our age was originally started by people dazzled and misguided by the 
successes of science. To-day this destruction, having reached its logical 
completion, has become a threat to science itself. Respect for the ideals 
of science cannot be restored except by recovering the common ground 
on which all human ideals are jointly founded. Scientists must help 
to-day to re-vindicate the ideal of truth in all its aspects, which jointly 
constitute the heritage of Christian civilisation; they must feel con- 
cerned with the entire cultural, political and economic order of society 
on which the integrity of that heritage depends. The foundations of 
science must be laid down afresh as part of a new comprehensive re- 


assertion of faith. 
MicHAEL PoLanyt. 


THE LESSON OF 1918 
I. 


Movep by a desire to avoid the mistakes which laid waste the victory 
of 1918, the Governments of the United Nations have pledged themselves 
to the unconditional surrender of the enemy. 
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Now the notion still prevails that if we lost the victory of 
1918, it was because the Armistice of 1918 was premature. By for- 
bearing to bring the war on the enemy’s soil and to march into Berlin, 
the Allies, it is contended, failed to make the defeat evident to the German 
people. This people could thus be persuaded with effect that their army 
had not been beaten in the field, but ‘ stabbed in the back.’ So could the 
German military party prepare the ground for the present war. Therefore 
(the conclusion goes), we must not, this time, yield to the temptation of 
saving lives by a premature Armistice ; for this would be only to com- 
promise the future of the Peace. 

This notion, which rests upon a misreading of the facts of history, is, 
as I hope to show, as mistaken as it is pernicious. 

A timely reminder of the imperfections of the 1918 Armistice has 
been made, earlier this year, by Sir Frederick Maurice.1 But in a volume 
which was necessarily limited in scope, it was not possible to go fully 
into the details of this particular aspect of the matter, which must be 
understood clearly if the confusion apparently still prevailing is to be 
dispelled. 

Seen in retrospect, the problem appears as one of great simplicity. 
On October 5th, a Note from the German Government had been received 
in Washington requesting the immediate conclusion of an armistice. 
All that needed to be done was to fix at once an appointment to a delega- 
tion of the German Government, so that they could be given the military 
terms upon which the Allies would agree to the suspension of hostilities. 
Nothing more than this was required for a successful termination of 
operations ; and this, had the Allies been prepared, could have been 
done in the course of the next twenty-four hours. As Sir Frederick has 
shown, the Allies were unprepared ; but this lack of preparation for the 
military terms is not enough to explain the interval of more than five 
weeks which separated the receipt of the first German Note on October 5th 
from the signature of the Armistice on November 11th. 

Thus, the idea that the Armistice was prematurely concluded is the 
very reverse of what actually happened; the Armistice was, in fact, 
delayed for a not inconsiderable period—the exact equivalent of the 
time taken by the German Army to knock the Dutch, Belgian and 
French Armies out of the War in May—June, 1940. But the legend of a 
premature Armistice still holds the field, and its persistence is perhaps 
due to the two contradictory interpretations which have been given of 
the responsibilities involved in the final decision. 

One version has it that the Governments, acting under American 
pressure, had robbed the Armies of their impending victory ; this legend 
has been easily disposed of by pointing to the famous declaration 
whereby Foch had taken full responsibility for the conclusion of the 
Armistice. But this declaration, as General Weygand has remarked, ‘ by 
no means justifies the use which was made of it later on as a sort of 
screen erected before the responsibilities of the Governments, which 

1 Sir Frederick Maurice: The Armistice of 1918. 
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remain entire.’ For, as we shall see, these responsibilities lay elsewhere. 
Both versions are thus an attempt to absolve a particular party from the 
odium of having compromised the victory ; and both, in that respect, 
are equally mistaken, for nothing in the military Armistice itself was of a 
nature to compromise it. 


II 


In August, 1918, as the German Army was retreating slowly, but 
steadily, under the continuous pressure of the Allies, the possibilities 
of peace overtures were contemplated in German Governmental circles. 
By the end of September it was agreed that the President of the United 
States should be approached with an offer of peace negotiations on the 
basis of the Fourteen Points. 

On October Ist, after Haig’s break through before Cambrai and 
St. Quentin, the High Command suddenly became inistent. The 
peace offer, together with a request for immediate armistice negotiations, 
must be sent ‘at once.’ ‘To-day, said Ludendorff, ‘the troops are 
holding their own . . . but the line might be broken at any moment, 
and then our proposal would come at the most unfavourable time. .’. . 
The army,’ he added later, ‘ could not wait forty-eight hours longer.’ (?) 

Accordingly, on October 3rd, a Note was despatched to the President 
of the United States, asking for the opening of peace negotiations, and 
for the immediate conclusion of an armistice ‘in order to avoid further 
bloodshed.’ 

The intentions of the Supreme Command, natural as they were to 
anyone placed in their position, were unmistakable. By removing the 
impending threat of collapse under enemy pressure, a suspension of 
hostilities would enable them to save the Army and to use it, as Colonel 
Heye explained, on October 9th, to the Imperial Cabinet, ‘ as a means of 
pressure during the peace negotiations.’ 

So plain indeed was this ‘trap’ that it is hard to understand how 
anyone could be deceived. If the German Command had been hoping 
for a mere stabilisation of the front at a time when the Allies were 
victoriously pressing their advantage, this, surely, was naive in the 
extreme. 

President Wilson was not in the least deceived by the so-called 
‘trap ’ of the Armistice offer. But instead of communicating immediately 
with his Allies (as Colonel House had advised him), he kept, for more than 
two weeks, the negotiations in his own hands. And instead of limiting 
these negotiations to the military sphere, he committed himself at once, 
by raising the question of the status of the German Government, and 
by discussing future conditions of peace, to the political field. Although 
they were constantly intertwined throughout the process of negotiations, 
it will perhaps help the clarity of the argument to treat these questions 
separately. 


? Preliminary History of the Armistice, Official Documents published by the German 
National Chanczllery, New York, 1924, pp. 40-42. 
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Although he did not concert at once with the European Allies, the 
President conceded nothing that could have compromised the military 
situation. In his first reply he declared that he would not feel at liberty 
to propose a cessation of arms to the Governments with which the Govern- 
ment of the United States was associated against the Central Powers so 
long as the armies of those Powers were upon their soil. The German 
Government replied that they were ready to comply with the proposal of 
evacuation. 

Meanwhile, the Allied Premiers in Paris, after having consulted their 
military and naval advisers, sent a Note to the President, insisting that 
the Armistice terms should be such as to forbid the enemy to improve his 
position, and that evacuation of occupied territory would not suffice. 
The President, accordingly, in his second Note, warned Germany that 
armistice conditions were to be left to the judgment and advice of the 
military advisers of the Government of the United States and the Allied 
Governments, and that no arrangement could be accepted which did 
not provide ‘ absolutely satisfactory safeguards and guarantees of the 
maintenance of the present military supremacy of the armies of the 
United States and of the Allies in the field.’ 

This Note was discussed at a full session of the Imperial Cabinet with 
the representatives of the Supreme Command. Ludendorff now gave 
them to understand that the military situation could be improved. But 
the Chancellor wanted the position to be quite clear. He placed Luden- 
dorff in face of his responsibilities : would it be possible, by continuing 
the war, to end it on better terms than could be done now? Admiral 
Scheer answered in the affirmative. Ludendorff was non-committal, 
and evaded a direct answer. ‘I am under the impression,’ he said, 
‘that before accepting the conditions of this Note, which are too severe, 
we should say to the enemy: win such terms by fighting for them.’ 
‘ And when they have won,’ asked the Chancellor, ‘ will they not impose 
worse conditions?’ ‘There can be no worse conditions,’ said Luden- 
dorff. ‘Oh, yes,’ said the Chancellor, ‘ they can invade Germany and lay 
waste the country.’ ‘ Things,’ answered Ludendorff, ‘ have not gone that 
far yet ’.* 

In the end, however, Ludendorff agreed to a continuation of negotia- 
tions : 





But we should only enter upon such Armistice negotiations as will permit 
an orderly evacuation of the country—consequently a respite of two or three 
months. Further, we should not accept any conditions that would appear 
to make the resumption of hostilities impossible. That this is the intention, 
we cannot fail to see from the note. The terms are meant to put us out of the 
fight. Before we go any further, the enemy must state, then, what his terms 
actually are. 


After further discussions, which left the matter undecided, the Third 


® Ibid., p. 98. 
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German Note was sent on October 20th. Regarding military conditions, 
the German Government assumed that ‘ they should be left to the judg- 
ment of the military advisers and that the actual standard of power on 
both sides in the field had to form the basis for arrangements safe- 
guarding and guaranteeing this standard.’ 

The President replied, on October 23rd, that 


the only Armistice he would feel justified in submitting for consideration would 
be one which should leave the United States and the Powers associated with 
her in a position to enforce any arrangements that may be entered into and 
to make a renewal of hostilities impossible. He had, therefore, transmitted 
his correspondence with the present German authorities to the Governments 
with which the Government of the United States was associated as a belligerent 
with the suggestion that, if those Governments were disposed to effect peace 
upon the terms and principles indicated, their military advisers and the military 
advisers of the United States be asked to submit to the Governments associated 
against Germany the necessary terms of such an Armistice as would fully 
protect the interests of the peoples involved and ensure to the associated 
Governments the unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce the details 
of the peace to which the German Government had agreed, provided they 
deemed such an Armistice possible from the military point of view. 


The Allied Governments were now for the first time officially informed 
of the correspondence between the President and the German Govern- 
ment. They had already been in consultation with their military advisers. 
Marshal Foch, on October 8th, had presented a memorandum on Armis- 
tice conditions. The most important were (1) the evacuation of Belgium 
France and Alsace-Lorraine, (2) the Allied occupation of three bridge- 
heads across the Rhine, and (3) the removal of enemy troops from the 
left bank of the Rhine within thirty days. After the British Army, in 
the following days, had broken through the German line, he modified his 
objectives in view of the victorious advance of the Allies, to Mayence, 
Coblenz and Cologne. 

Field-Marshal Haig took a different view. He believed that such 
severe conditions were not justified by the military situation of Germany, 
who would probably refuse them. 


I remarked [he wrote] that the only difference between his terms and ‘a 
general unconditional surrender ’ is that the German Army is allowed to march 
back with its rifles and officers with their swords. He is evidently of the 
opinion that the enemy is so desirous of peace that he will agree to any terms 
of this nature we will impose.* 


Haig thought that the evacuation of France, Belgium, Luxemburg 
and Alsace-Lorraine was sufficient to enable the Allies to invade Germany 
successfully if the Armistice was broken off. 

Now it is not enough to point out that Haig was over-estimating 
Germany’s capacity of resistance. In this mistake, which Foch shared 
to some extent, he was not alone. That Foch’s terms ran the risk of 


* Duff-Cooper: Haig, II, p. 395. 
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being refused, and the negotiations broken off, seems, on the other hand, 
hardly sufficient argument for refraining even to present them to the 
Germans. If they were refused, the war would go on until they were 
accepted ; and, as operations would have continued meanwhile, it is not 
clear how the military position of the Allies could have been weakened 
by the mere fact of entering into negotiations. Haig, it is true, seems to 
have believed that to insist upon humiliating conditions would be ‘ the one 
and only way in which the morale of the German army might be restored,’ 
and that ‘any attempt to touch the honour of the German people’ 
would ‘ make them fight with the courage of despair.’ Presented in this 
form, the objection was plausible: for in war, moral forces—no one 
would have admitted this more readily than Foch !—count no less than 
material. But morale itself is not governed by moral forces alone, and 
German morale had now reached a point where the forces that were 
dragging it down had become irresistible. 

The essential point, however, was not to find out what terms would 
be acceptable to Germany, but what terms would put her decisively out 
of the fight. It was no doubt wise to insist that the terms should not be 
unnecessarily humiliating. Foch himself, as we shall now see, was for 
that very reason to reject a proposition of terms in excess of his own. 
But once it had been decided what terms were militarily necessary, these 
would have to be demanded and obtained, whether humiliating or not. 
And the opinion that the mere evacuation of Allied territory and Alsace- 
Lorraine would not be sufficient to make further enemy resistance im- 
possible, seems confirmed by what we now know of the discussions that 
were then taking place in Berlin. The object of the Armistice was not 
to bring a suspension, or even an end of hostilities, but a victorious end. 
As President Wilson was then saying to House: ‘If Germany is beaten 
she will accept any terms. If she is not beaten, I do not wish to 
make terms with her.’ The Germans themselves had already agreed to 
the evacuation, because, should the Armistice have asked for no more, 
the German Army could thus be saved. To accept an Armistice on such 
terms would have been, precisely, to fall into the German ‘ trap.’ 

The view that Foch’s terms were too severe was therefore not sup- 
ported by the facts ; the opposite one, that they were too mild, was to 
prove also unfounded. 

This was the opinion expressed by the American generals, Pershing 
and Bliss. General Pershing advised that unconditional surrender, 
rather than an armistice, should be demanded; if, however, it was 
decided to grant an armistice, ‘the terms should be so rigid that under 
no circumstances could Germany again take up arms.’ General Bliss 
also asked for total surrender. The partial disarmament proposed by 
Foch would not, he believed, be sufficient to guarantee the Allies against 
a resumption of hostilities; therefore, complete disarmament and 
demobilisation should be asked and could be obtained. 

If Germany [he wrote later] believed that her case in the field was hopeless 
(and on no other supposition would she have asked for an armistice) she would 
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be as likely to accept my terms as those of Marshal Foch. She knew that the 
purpose of the Allies was to make her helpless for a resumption of the war. 
If she were willing to be made helpless, she could not object to complete sur- 
render.® 












General Bliss’s line of reasoning was unexceptionable, but the assump- 
tion from which it started—namely, that the partial disarmament of 
Germany would not suffice—was unfounded ; Foch gave the assurance 
that what armaments would be left to Germany, after she had sur- 
rendered the quantities he had fixed in his conditions, would be quite 
insufficient to enable her to resume the fight with any chance of success. 

Neither of these objections, it will be observed, implied that the 
Armistice would be premature, or that it was necessary to march into 
Berlin before it could be concluded. The divergence did not rest upon 
the opportunity of concluding the Armistice, but upon what the Armistice 
would contain. If Germany were to accept now such terms as would put 
her out of the fight, that, clearly, was all that was wanted. 
















We should have to go back to the days of Rome [wrote subsequently 
General Bliss], to find a civilised nation refusing even to discuss terms upon 
which fighting might cease. It would be unheard of to say: ‘No, we haven’t 
killed enough of you, there are some towns we want to burn.’ ® 










Such was also the view of Foch. In transmitting to Clemenceau the 
terms to which the Commanders of the Allied armies had finally agreed, 
he assured him that they would fulfil the condition requested by the 
Governments who had been relying upon his advice: namely, to repeat the 
words of President Wilson, such an Armistice as would ‘fully protect the 
interests of the people involved and ensure to the Associated Governments 
the unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce the details of the peace 
to which the German Government had agreed.’ 

That was why Foch took full responsibility for the immediate con- 
clusion of the Armistice. On November 2nd, Colonel House asked him 
whether he would deem himself satisfied by Germany’s acceptance of 
these terms ; it was thus upon him alone that the final decision was to 
rest. He was then free, had he so wished, to continue his advance and 
press on his attacks to a spectacular victory in the field. But the idea 
that for want of this spectacle a victory such as his terms were to secure 
would be ‘incomplete’ probably did not even enter his head. It was 
impossible, as one witness has remarked, not to be struck by his moral 


greatness. 


I am not [he said] making war for the sake of making war. Fighting means 
struggling for certain results. If the Germans now sign an Armistice under 
the general conditions we have just determined, those results are in our posses- 

sion. This being achieved, no man has the right to cause another drop of blood 


to be shed. 































5 Seymour, Intimate Papers of Colonel House, IV, p. 151. 
* Ibid., p. 95. 
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The terms were accepted, and the Armistice signed by Germany.’ 
It proved sufficient to secure the aim defined by General Bliss. The 
German Army was still on Allied territory when hostilities ceased, but it 
was at once made impotent, and hostilities were never resumed. It is true, 
no doubt, as General Bliss has remarked, that “‘ the fear that Germany 
could rearm herself to such an extent, at least, as would make her very 
formidable . . . for months haunted the Peace Conference,’ and that 
more stringent terms might have eased the minds of the peace-makers. 
But these fears were unfounded ; in June, 1919, the German Government, 
rather than run the risk of an invasion, bowed to the ultimatum of the 
Supreme Council. and signed the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is therefore idle to argue as if a premature or incomplete Armistice 
had jeopardised victory. The object of the Armistice was to give to the 
Allied and Associated Governments ‘ unrestricted power ’ to impose their 
peace terms upon a beaten enemy. This object was fulfilled. More than 
this it could not have achieved. Foch had delivered the goods ; it was 
through no fault of his that they were thrown away. 


IV 


From the military point of view, the Armistice was as good as ‘ uncon- 
ditional surrender ’ in almost everything but in name. But whereas the 
Armistice Convention was (with a few exceptions) nothing more than a 
nilitary instrument regulating the position of armies, even before the 
talks had started between the plenipotentiaries at Compiégne, the 
political field had already been mortgaged by the ‘ pre-Armistice negotia- 
tions.’ Their effect was to bring about the substitution, in Germany, 
of a Republican Government for the Imperial system ; and to commit the 
Allies, as well as Germany, to the programme of the Fourteen Points. 

Little need be said of President Wilson’s insistence that before peace 
could be granted to Germany, the Imperial system of Government must 
disappear. It is, I believe, generally agreed to-day that to press for the 
abdication of the Kaiser before the Armistice had been signed was a major 
political error. The German war leaders thus escaped the penalty of 
endorsing the terms of the capitulation ; the responsibility and the odium 
were thrown, instead, upon the Republic, and it was this, more than any- 
thing, that encouraged the legend of the ‘ stab in the back.’ If it was 
desired to punish and discredit the authors of the War, it is they, and no 
others, who should have been forced to sign their own disaster. This lesson 


7 The terms provided for ¢he evacuation of invaded territories within fifteen days; for 
the evacuation of the left bank of the Rhine and the establishment of Allied bridgeheads 
at Mainz, Coblentz and Cologne within thirty-one days; for the surrender of 5,000 guns, 
25,000 machine-guns, 3,000 trench mortars, 1,700 aeroplanes, 5,000 locomotives, 150,000 
wagons and 5,000 motor lorries; for the surrender of all submarines and the immediate 
disarmament and interment of six battle cruisers, ten battleships, eight light cruisers and 
fifty destroyers ; for the immediate repatriation without reciprocity of all Allied prisoners 
of war; for the withdrawal of German troops from all occupied territory in the East baek 
to the frontiers of 1914, and for the annulling of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest. 
Litovsk. 


—— 
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still holds good to-day. Let us for a moment imagine that after some 
more or less spectacular ‘ collapse ’ of the Nazi system, Hitler and Co. 
disappear from the scene. They are replaced by a Government headed 
by, say, Papen, or Schacht, or even (why not ?) Niemoeller. This Govern- 
ment appeals to the United Nations for a peace of Justice based upon the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. Such a repetition of the mancuvre 
of 1918 must fool nobody: it is by the Nazis, and no others, that the 
capitulation must be signed. , 


V 


That the military disaster was a total one resulted from the terms of 
the Armistice convention itself. But, as it happened, the parties to this © 
convention were not bound by the convention alone, and the inclusion 
of the Fourteen Points in what was called later the ‘ pre-Armistice Con- 
tract ’ was to prejudice the whole structure of the peace settlement. 

The German Government had declared, in the first Note, that it 
accepted, ‘as a basis for the peace negotiations,’ the programme laid 
down by the President in his messages and speeches. Had this request 
been accepted, it is clear that the Fourteen Points programme would 
have committed neither party, as it would have been nothing but a starting 


| point for the negotiations themselves. But that was not enough for the 


President. ‘ Does the Imperial Chancellor,’ he asked in his first reply, 
‘mean that the Imperial German Government accept the terms laid down 
by the President in his addresses, and that its object in entering into 
discussions would be only to agree upon the practical details of their 
application?’ The German Government answered that they did so 
accept them. But they, too, believed that this was not enough. ‘The 
German Government,’ they added, ‘ believes that the Governments of 
the Powers associated with the United States also accept the position 


_ taken by President Wilson in his addresses.’ This demand had been 


inserted at the request of Hindenburg, who had communicated to the 
Imperial Cabinet his desire ‘ that the condition should be made that the 
Allies of America also accept the Fourteen Points. He saw therein a 
renewed assurance against more extensive demands on the part of the 
Entente ’.® 

Here, then, was the condition imposed by Germany upon the vic- 
torious Powers to the conclusion of the Armistice. 

Now the political philosophy embodied in the President’s programme 
may or may not have contributed an appropriate solution to the problems 
of Europe and a secure foundation for the peace of the world. That, 
however, is not, in our present case, the essential point. The defect of 
the ‘ pre-Armistice contract’ lay not so much in the actual Points as in the 
difficulty of interpreting them. As a statement of policy, issued in a 
public speech and under his own responsibility by the head of a great 
State, they were, indeed, precise enough. But there was all the difference 
between a peace programme and a peace treaty. Had the President’s 

® Prel. Hist., p. 63. 
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addresses been sufficient by themselves to provide a workable peace 
settlement, no further negotiations were necessary : all that was needed 
was to write them down upon a sheet of paper, have the plenipotentiaries 
affix their signatures, and settle down thereafter to enjoy the blessings of 
Peace. But if they were not sufficient, it was, to say the least, unwise to 
make them the substance of any commitment whatsoever. 

In his Note of October 23rd the President, as we have seen, explained 
that he had transmitted to the Allied Governments his correspondence 
with Germany with the suggestion that if those Governments were disposed 
to effect peace upon the terms and principles indicated the military advisers 
should be asked to draw up the Armistice terms. In other words, he made 
it plain that there was up to then no agreement between himself and the 
Allies over the Fourteen Points programme. This programme, issued 
before Congress on January 8th, had never been the object of any official 
notification to the Allies. And it was on October 29th only that the 
discussion was taken up between the Allied Premiers and Colonel House, 
who, at their request, had just arrived in Europe as the President’s 
envoy extraordinary. 

At their first meeting, Mr. Lloyd George put the question squarely. 
‘We were,’ he has written later, ‘entitled to ask a few questions 
about the meaning of two staccato phrases in a speech of President 
Wilson’s which was to be made the basis of a peace settlement vitally 
affecting the future of the peoples who had trusted to us their fortunes.’ ® 
‘Tf,’ he declared, ‘the Allies agreed to an Armistice, unless something 
definite was said to the contrary, they would be committed to President 
Wilson’s Peace terms. ...’ Clemenceau asked whether the British 
Government had been asked about President Wilson’s terms? France 
had not been. If he had never been consulted, he could not see how he 
could be committed. He asked if the British Government considered 
themselves committed ? Mr. Lloyd George said that this was not the 
case now. But if he accepted an armistice without saying anything to 
the contrary, he would undoubtedly regard the British Government as 
committed to these terms. Clemenceau then asked that the Fourteen 
Points be produced. 

The Points were read one by one. That they needed some definition 
is made evident by the interpretation with which Colonel House allayed 
the apprehensions or corrected the doubts they were bound to provcke. 
Realising that the Points might become a source of dangerous ambiguity, 
he had asked. Messrs. Walter Lippmann and Frank Cobb to prepare 
an Official Commentary which had been submitted by cable to the 
President’s approval. Thus, Point I (Open Covenants openly arrived 
at’) was only aimed against secret treaties, and would not preclude 


secrecy in the course of negotiations. Point 2 (‘ Freedom of Navigation | 


upon the Seas ’) did not mean, in Colonel House’s opinion, the abolition 


of the right of blockade, but ‘ merely a codification of maritime usage | 


that would sanctify the doctrine of the immunity of private property 


* D. Lloyd George: The Truth about the Peace Treaties, I. p. 87. 
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at sea in time of war.’ And so on. But this Commentary was never 
communicated to the Germans; so that, in the words of Mr. Nicolson, 
‘It is difficult to resist the impression that the enemy Powers accepted 
the Fourteen Points as they stood ; whereas the Allied Powers accepted 
them only as interpreted by Colonel House.’ 1° 

One last example should be enough to make clear the fatal nature of 
this ambiguity. Point 8 was taken by Colonel House, as an illustration 
of the implications of the President’s programme. ‘The President’s 
conditions,’ he said, ‘ were couched in very broad terms. In the case of 
Alsace-Lorraine, for example, he did not say specifically that it should 
go back to France, but he intended it positively.’ Clemenceau replied 
that the Germans certainly did not place this interpretation on it. But 
Colonel House reassured him. ‘The President,’ he said, ‘had said so 
much on other occasions. He had insisted on Germany’s accepting all 
his speeches, and from these you could establish any point anyone wished 
against Germany.’ 14 

It is, I believe, unnecessary to pursue the demonstration any further. 

Yet the Premiers were not satisfied. Mr. Lloyd George, particularly, 
would under no circumstances commit himself to Point 2, the Freedom 
of the Seas. Colonel House then said, ‘ that the discussions were leading 
to this, that all negotiations up to this point with Germany and Austria 
would have to be cleaned off the slate. The President would have no 
alternative but to tell the enemy that his conditions were not accepted 
by his Allies. . . .’. The Allies were thus faced with the choice of taking 
the Points as they stood and allowing the ambiguities to remain, or of 
opening a discussion which, as Colonel House intimated, might lead the 
President to make a public issue of their divergencies and perhaps con- 
clude a separate peace with Germany. Meanwhile, every further day 
was costing thousands of lives ; how, then, could they resist the temptation 
of ending the war at once by patching up a compromise ? 

Only two points, therefore, were selected for qualification: the 
Freedom of the Seas, on which the Allies reserved themselves complete 
freedom, and the problem of Reparations where it was specified that 
‘compensation will be made by Germany for all damage caused to the 
civilian population of the Allies and their property by the aggression of 
Germany by land, by sea and from the air.’ Even this reservation was 
not enough, for no text, in the whole peace settlement, gave rise to more 
furious controversies. But given the ‘last minute method ’ used in the 
pre-Armistice negotiations, this was an inevitable consequence. It would 
have been better no doubt, as Lord Balfour wrote later in answer to a 
critic, if these problems had been dealt with in the leisurely atmosphere 
of a Peace Conference. 


Had this been done, you suggested, all subsequent trouble would have been 
avoided, and Peace, when it came, would have been Peace indeed. But when 


10 Harold Nicolson : Peacemaking, 1919, p. 16. 
11 D. Lloyd George: The Truth about the Peace Treaties, I; p. 80. 
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would it have come? Is it not clear that at the end of October, 1918, the. 


victory of the Allied and Associated Powers was assured, and that every day’s 
delay was the occasion of irreparable loss to every belligerent and many 
neutrals ? 1 


The time was hardly favourable, in November, 1918, to an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the President’s programme ; it was not as in peace time, when, 
as Foch once said, one has to listen to long speeches, but then no one dies 
while they are being made. 

Such was the decisive fault of theArmistice negotiations, and one which 
proved irreparable. When, at the Peace Conference, came the time for 
adjustment and compromise (to which the President, increasingly 
conscious of the difficulties of the European problems, would often 
readily lend himself), the Allies and the President, having tied their 
hands, could not depart from the interpretation most favourable to the 
enemy without raising the passionate protests of a canting indignation. 
‘ Germany [wrote Mr. J. M. Keynes,’* in a book that was read all over the 
world], having rendered herself helpless in reliance of the Contract, the 
honour of the Allies was particularly involved in fulfilling their part and, 
if there were ambiguities, in not using their position to take advantage 
of them.’ * 

Thus could Herr Hitler succeed in making the “ betrayal ’ of 1918 the 
central theme of his propaganda, at home and abroad ; thus was Germany 
encouraged to believe in the moral strength of her case against Ver- 
sailles ; thus did the Allies become a prey to the ‘ guilt-complex ’ which 
undermined their will of resistance, played a notable part in ‘ appease- 
ment,’ and has, to some extent, subsisted unto this day. 


VI 


It is clear to-day that, Fourteen Points or no Fourteen Points, 
Germany would in any case have capitulated in 1918. That is where 
lies the lesson of the Armistice, not in the alleged failure to win a victory 
that would have made Germany ‘ aware of her defeat.’ It is a strange 
view of war, indeed, that measures success by the mere standard of the 
battlefield. ~ In war, as elsewhere, it is, as Foch had said, results that 
count, and they count the more, the smaller the cost against which they 
have to be balanced. Munich was Hitler’s greatest victory because it 
was won without the shedding of one single drop of blood. Clausewitz 
taught that battles which are rendered possible must be considered as the 
equivalent of real battles. And if, in the words of the same Clausewitz, 
War is but the continuation of Politics, it is because War is the servant of 
Politics, and it is by its political results alone that victory must be 
judged. 

It matters not at all to us, therefore, whether the German capitulation 
was brought about by Allied military pressure or by the collapse of the 

12 Quoted in B. Dugdale: Arthur James Balfour, I1, p. 268. 


13 Now Lord Keynes. 
14 J.M. Keynes: The Economic Consequences of the Peace, p. 55, 
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home front. It was, in fact, as we have seen, the Supreme Command 
who had insisted on’ the Armistice because the Army could not hold out 
any longer; afterwards, they attempted to shift their responsibilities 
on to the politicians. After the receipt of Wilson’s third Note, an order 
of the day was promulgated describing the Note as unacceptable and 
ordering a fight to the bitter end; but it was withdrawn before it had 
reached the Army. Ludendorff resigned on the following day; but it 
was Hindenburg who, on November 10th, insisted that even if no 
improvements could be obtained on the conditions presented at Com- 
piégne, the Armistice must be signed. 

That the military leaders of Germany could succeed in accrediting 
the story of the ‘ stab in the back ’ was not in any way due to the Allies 
consenting to an Armistice before a ‘ victory in the field ’ or a ‘ march to 
Berlin ’ could have made plain to the German people the extent of their 
defeat. It is, furthermore, difficult to understand how such measures, 
by themselves, could have done anything to forbid the military recovery 
of Germany twenty years later. When after Iena, in 1806, entire cities 
were captured with a squadron of cavalry, Prussia was occupied from one 
end to the other, and Napoleon passed under the Brandenburger Tor. 
But this did not prevent the ardent revival of 1813. 

To sign such terms as those of 1918 is to be defeated. If, after that, 
the German people could still believe that their Army was not beaten, 
they could believe anything. And they did. Whatever form the defeat 
may have taken, it was always open to the leaders to argue that they had 
been betrayed. If it happens again this time, there is nothing we can do 
to prevent it. Germany’s coming defeat will perhaps be ascribed to the 
autocrats, perhaps to the plutocrats, perhaps to the democrats, and in 
any case to the Jews. We must realise that the inner feelings and beliefs 
of a people are things beyond reach of our material power. 


VII 


This time we may, of course, confidently anticipate that Germany 
will be totally occupied by the United Nations. But this does not mean 
that victory has to be won upon enemy soil. If, as is possible, uncondi- 
tional surrender could be obtained before, to prolong the war even for 
one-single minute would be meaningless and futile. 

This is not all. It should be added that if the substance of uncon- 
ditional surrender could be obtained more quickly by sacrificing the 
form, this itself would be no mean advantage. Such, in effect, was 
the case in 1918; for Foch, as well as Haig, was aware that unneces- 
sarily humiliating terms might induce Germany to resist for the sake 
of honour, and was careful to make no demands in excess of what he 
thought necessary to reduce her to impotence. Such action on his 
part was not, as has been argued, one of the mistakes we must avoid 
to-day, for by so doing he did not compromise the effectiveness of 
the surrender. And if it is believed that one of the objects. should have 
been to discredit Germany’s military leaders, this, surely, could not have 
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been achieved by imposing humiliating conditions. In submitting to 

them, the Army would have appeared as sacrificing itself to the cause of 

the fatherland. If, by offering terms calculated to help our enemies to 
save their faces, the war could be brought to a quicker end—and this 

possibility may well arise, in the case of Germany as well as of Japan— 

the result would be well worth while. For as long as we can break their 

necks, we should not mind very much if they can save their faces. 

The final aim of the war is not to win a victory over the enemy’s 
armed forces, but to use this victory for a Peace that will keep him dis- 
armed and powerless in the future. Thus, the greatest mistake of all 
would be to behave as if a military surrender designed in severity to 
make the enemy ‘ aware of its defeat ’ were to dispense us from the need 
of imposing upon him a rigorous Peace Treaty—one that will guarantee 
adequate reparation and durable security to the victims of his aggres- 
sions. The sacrifice of thousands of young lives in battle cannot be a — 
substitute for clear thinking at the Conference table and for relentless 
vigilance in the years to follow. 

The object of unconditional surrender is to make the United Nations 
free to dictate their will untrammelled by any limitations whatsoever, 
military or political. The Atlantic Charter is a case in point. The 
practical application of its principles will, we may surmise, prove hardly 
easier than that of the Fourteen Points. Already, Vice-President Wallace 
has warned that theoretical considerations must not interfere in applying © 
Article 4, and that we must think twice about giving the Japanese equal 
rights and opportunities in raw materials and trade. As long as the 
matter is confined to the United Nations themselves, no harm will have 


been done. But an Armistice granted on the understanding that 
the United Nations were pledged to the enemy to make peace on the ~ 
basis of the Atlantic Charter—or any other basis—would not be uncon- © 
ditional ; by so committing themselves, the United Nations would be ~ 
accepting conditions from the enemy. And this, surely, would be to 
misread the lesson of 1918. 


E. J. Roesr. 
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